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Notice.—With this week’s ‘‘ SpecTatorR”’ is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREVY kept his promise this time. On Friday week, 
e the anniversary of the coup d’état in 1852, he sent to 
both Houses a Message announcing his resignation. In this 
document he declared that “ at the moment when public opinion, 
better informed, clearly indicated its return, and gave him 
hope of forming a Government,” the Senate and the Chamber 
had passed a resolution equivalent to a summons to the Presi- 
dent to resign. ‘My duty and my right would be to resist, 
but ...... wisdom and patriotism command me to yield.” 
“TI descend accordingly, without regret, but not without 
sadness... .... 1 appeal to France. She will say that for 
nine years my Government has insured her peace, order, and 
liberty; that it has made her respected in the world ...... 
that in the midst of armed Europe it leaves her in a position to 
defend her honour and her rights; and that, finally, at home it 
has been able to maintain the Republic in the wise course 
traced before it by the interest and will of the country, 
She will say that, in return, I have been removed from 
the position in which her confidence had placed me.” He 
has but one more wish, that the Republic may not be injured 
by the blows aimed at himself. The effect of the Message is 
injured by its shrillness, and the appeal to the people would 
have had more force had M. Grévy been elected by them direct. 
As it is, the Chambers which elected also dismissed him. 








The Houses summoned Congress to meet at Versailles on 
Saturday, and at 2 p.m. accordingly the Senators and Deputies 
net, to the number of 852 ; and after an attempt to move the re- 
vision of the Constitution, overruled by the President, a first ballot 
was taken, in which M. Sadi Carnot had 308 votes, M. Ferry 212, 
General Saussier 148, M. de Freycinet 76, General Appert 72, 
M. Brisson 26, and others a few each. The Right had divided its 
votes between General Saussier and General Appert, and it was 
evident that neither M. Ferry nor M. de Freycinet stood any 
chance. Both, therefore, resigned in favour of M. Sadi Carnot; 
and at the second ballot, taken before 5 p.m., M. Sadi Carnot, 
who will henceforth call himself M. Carnot, had 616 votes, or 
more than two-thirds of the complete Congress. M. Le Royer 
immediately declared him President of the French Republic, 
and after a brief and colourless speech of thanks, he drove back 
to Paris, and was formally installed in the Llysée. No dis- 
turbance whatever occurred, but it is understood that the work- 
men had prepared an émeute in the event of M. Ferry’s election, 
and that military preparations had been made as if to defeat an 
enemy. We have explained the principal reasons for the 
selection of M. Carnot elsewhere, and need only add here that 
the election has met with approval throughout France, and, 
indeed, Europe. M. Carnot is fifty years old, being the youngest 
President elected under this Constitution, is a grandson of the 





Carnot who was Minister of War under the Convention, is 
fairly wealthy, and has hitherto been classed in politics with 
the Advanced Republicans. His father testifies that the son is a 
nominal Catholic and genuine Theist,—in France, a compara- 
tively orthodox position. 

The election of a President has not overcome the difficulty of 
making Ministries. M. Carnot at first asked M. Fallires to 
form one, but he declined, alleging, with truth, that his health 
was unequal to the task; and the President then sent for M. 
Goblet. M. Goblet secured M. Ribot and other Opportunists, 
but on his endeavouring to secure two Radicals, M. Ribot 
retired, and according to a Reuter’s telegram of Friday, 
apparently demi-official, the Opportunists and Radicals refuse 
to work together. It is not known whether the difference is per- 
sonal, or refers to the Radical demand for the suppression of the 
Budget of Public Worship and the imposition of an Income-tax ; 
but it is so far final that M. Goblet has replaced his commission 
in the President’s hands. The latter will probably ask M. Rouvier 
to resume power with a modified list of colleagues; but it is 
evident that his difficulties are only beginning. It is clear that 
with three parties in the Chamber each nearly equal to the 
others, government is impossible without a compact between 
two of them; and so far as appears, neither the Right nor the 
Radical side will give way one inch. The remedy is a dissolu- 
tion; but will M. Carnot, with his anti-monarchical ideas, pro- 
pose to dissolve, or will he endeavour to govern with a Ministry 
of Affairs? Sending for M. Clémenceau would not solve the 
problem, for he has only the Radicals behind him. 


Europe, in spite of the quietude of France, has again 
experienced a war scare. Early in the week, statements 
were made in Berlin, and, it appears, admitted in Warsaw, 
showing that the Russian Government had slowly raised its 
garrisons on the frontier of Galicia to 125,000 men, including an 
unusually large proportion of cavalry. These statements, of 
course, reached Vienna, and were followed, it would seem, by 
some Official information, for not only did the Press of Vienna 
take the alarm, but the Emperor and the military chiefs held 
a council lasting for some hours upon the measures to be 
adopted to defend Galicia. It was decided, it is said, to 
do nothing publicly, lest Russia should take offence, but 
to strengthen the garrisons silently, and to keep Austria, 
as a Minister recently told the Delegations, en vedette. It 
is also stated that Baron von Schellendorf, Prussian Minister 
of War, in demanding an increased term of service for the Land- 
wehr, made use of an expression intended to imply that war 
might break out in the early spring. It is pretty clear that the 
alarm was serious, but its reason is still obscure, unless Russia 
intends to act in Bulgaria, and desires to warn Austria that she 
must not interfere. There is, however, no evidence as yet to 
justify this conclusion, except a movement of troops in Poland, 
which Russians explain as only an ordinary movement of reliefs. 
Austrian officers, however, retort that such movements in 
Russia mean mischief, for they indicate that the sway of 
the Army towards the West, which in Russia always precedes 
war, has already begun. 


Congress met on Monday, and on Tuesday President Cleveland 
sent to it a Message which “amazed and delighted both enemies 
and friends.” In other words, instead of endeavouring to say 
what would “ divide ” American citizens “ least,” he said exactly 
what he thought, in the boldest and plainest language, on the 
subject of the tariff, and told the people what it was good for them 
to hear. We shall look with great curiosity to see whether the 
American people really like candour and plain-speaking best, or 
whether they prefer the Presidents who endeavour to hit the 
exact line “between wind and water.” President Cleveland 
plunged at once into the financial question, and touched no 
other. The revenue was a great deal more than the Government 
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needed, and every year the unemployed surplus grew larger. It’ 
was not possible to pay off debt with it, because all the debt which 
could be at present redeemed at par had been so redeemed, and the 
only available course would be to buy American Bonds in the 


market at a premium, and at a premium which would imme- 
diately be forced up to an artificial height, if the Treasury were 
known to be competing for these Bonds. Yet, by June 30th 
next, and within four years, $140,000,000 (between 27 and 28 
millions sterling) would have been accumulated in the Treasury 
for which the Government had no manner of use, though the 
people sorely needed that of which they had been thus unneces- 
sarily deprived. This the President termed “an indefensible 
extortion, and a culpable betrayal of American fairness and 
justice.” 


The proper course, says Mr. Cleveland, is to reduce taxation, 
—not the internal taxation, which is all raised from tobacco 
and spirits, the most legitimate subjects for taxation, but the 
Customs duties, especially those on necessaries. Out of a 
population of seventeen millions and a third engaged in 
industry, only about 2,623,000 are engaged in the industries 
which are said to benefit by a high tariff. The reductions 
should be so contrived as not to affect the employment or the 
wages of operatives. He thought the duty on wool should be 
struck off. He held that the farming classes suffer more by 
the high price of clothes than they gain by the high price of 
wool. If the manufacturers were alarmed at the prospect of a 
reduction, they must be prepared to make some sacrifice for the 
community at large, and “the financial panic and collapse to 
which the present condition tends, does not afford greater pro- 
tection to manufactures than to other enterprises.” The 
President urges a considerable addition to the list of free imports, 
an abolition or great reduction of the duties on raw materials, 
and a great reduction on all necessaries. He also repudiates 
the notion of raising all the theoretic questions between Pro- 
tection and Free-trade. It is long since so great and popular 
a matter has been plainly discussed in a President’s Message. 
And the deep interest which the Message has raised extends to all 
classes. It is discussed vehemently through the United States. 


Mr. Fairchild, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his report 
supports strongly the line of the President. He proposes that 
the revenue shall be so reduced, as for some years to come not 
to equal the expenditure, so that the accumulated surplus may 
be gradually used up. He proposes to simplify the tariff, 
making the duties as far as possible specific, instead of pro- 
portional to the value of the articles imported. He asks for 
discriminating duties on woollen and worsted cloths, and declares 
that the manufacture of worsted cloths will cease in the United 
States unless the duties be amended. He declares that the 
trade in American vessels is diminishing under the present 
tariff, and he wishes that foreign-built vessels, owned by 
American citizens, should be allowed to trade between the United 
States and other countries under the American flag. In other 
words, Mr. Fairchild asks for a considerable relaxation of the 
American navigation laws in the direction of Free-trade. We 
shall be surprised if an American Free-trade League does not 
soon spring up in the United States to second the policy of 
President Cleveland. Its main support will be in the West. 


This day week, Lord Hartington delivered a very able address 
to his constituents in Rossendale, contending that the last thing 
that a Liberal committed to “the authorised programme” of 
1885 ought to do, would be to postpone the whole of that pro- 
gramme, as the Liberals now propose to do, till the Irish Question 
which “blocks the way” has been settled. Moreover, as a 
Liberal, he objected very much to the sudden unsettlement by 
the Nottingham Caucus of the Liberal principles agreed to in 
1885, in favour of another quite new Reform Bill to be based on 
the principle of “One man, one vote.” ‘That might be wise or 
otherwise, but it had never been properly discussed, and was a 
sudden and disputable extension of the ground taken in 1885. 
Instead of an enfranchising, it would be in great degree a dis- 
franchising measure, and it was not founded on any obviously 
reasonable assumption. If a working man, said Lord Harting- 
ton, has obtained for himself by the agency of a Building 
Society a house at Accrington, he would, under the Bill of 1885, 
be a voter for Accrington. If, then, his work required him to 
move to Rossendale, he would have a vote as an occupier in the 
Rossendale Division. He would have property in the one place, 


interest in both sufficient to justify his voting in both? "This 
a question, at all events, deserving full discussion, and not rr 
to be settled by an arbitrary caucus vote at Nottingham, sdilaaas 
any discussion. Lord Hartington objected strongly to such 
abrupt upsetting of the principles by which the Liberal Part 

had in 1885 agreed to abide. y 





Lord Hartington further thought that the grievances inflicted 
by the present clumsy mode of registering the voters should be re. 
moved ; that the Land Laws should be simplified so as to render 
the transfer of land as easy as possible, and so as to enable 
the smallest landowner to feel that he had the greatest possible 
interest in improving the land; and that a good Local Govern. 
ment Bill should be passed before any sudden revolutions in the 
platform of the Liberal Party should be discussed, Again, a 
more careful economy in the management of the public services 
should be attempted; but the efforts recently made in this 
direction had been made chiefly by the Government without 
any active support from the party which calls itself Liberal, and 
which is now given up to the agitation of Irish Home-rule. Yet 
if Home-rule were ever to be discussed, a new class of questions 
of the utmost moment would displace those important questions 
on which in 1885 the Liberals were agreed, and the time of 
Parliament would be wholly occupied in discriminating between 
Imperial and local questions, between Imperial and local Legis. 
latures, and showing how the decisions of the local Parliaments 
were to be reconciled with the decisions of the Imperial Parlig. 
ment. In Lord Hartington’s belief, while the Home-rule 
measure advocated would drive away a great deal of capital and 
credit from Ireland, it would not at all fulfil the aspirations of 
the Nationalist Party by whom the demand for Home-rule is 


‘chiefly urged. A resolution expressing unabated confidence in 


Lord Hartington was almost unanimously carried. 


The Unionist Conference, which met on Thursday, was 

opened by a brilliant speech from Lord Derby. The only danger 
was, he said, the danger of granting Home-rule out of sheer 
impatience of the question, and the sickness of heart with which 
it fills people. The only security against that danger is to make 
people clearly understand that the concession of an Irish Parlia- 
ment would settle nothing; that the very cheapest price at 
which you could buy any sort of Nationalist content is the grant 
of a Colonial independence at least as complete as that of 
Canada, which no statesman in his senses would concede, and 
which even Mr. Gladstone showed no disposition to concede. 
It would be much easier to secure content by convincing the Irish 
that Home-rule is out of the question, just us the Southern States 
of America were contented by being convinced that Southern in- 
dependence was out of the question. Even Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues have never professed to be willing to satisfy the 
aspirations of Irishmen, but only what they call their legiti- 
mate aspirations. ‘They are not fighting,” said Lord Derby, 
“by their own admission, for what the Irish people may 
think best, but for what they may think best for the 
Irish people. Well, so are we.” As regards Coercion, 
he supposed nobody liked needless Coercion, ‘though 
Coercion in some form is only another name for civilisation,” 
but he agreed with the man who said that he was all for 
doing away with the death-penalty, “only, let the murderers 
begin.” He thought Coercion might cease as soon as the 
National League ceased to coerce. 
Lord Hartington insisted on the perfect willingness of the 
Liberal Unionists to sacrifice themselves altogether for the sake 
of the end they had in view. He did not think that any 
numerical loss of power in Parliament,—not even their dwindling 
away as a Parliamentary body,—would diminish their great 
influence in the country, an influence exerted over the policy of 
the Conservatives both positively and negatively, to make 
them propose Liberal measures, and to hold them back from 
such follies as trifling with Protection. A temporary return to 
Protection, mischievous beyond all doubt as it must be, would 
be a less, and a much more remediable, mischief than the break- 
up of the English Constitution; yet he did not doubt that 
Conservative statesmen were far too much in earnest to allow 
them to concede any practical influence to their Protectionist 
supporters. He believed that the influence of the Liberal 
Unionists in the country, though not necessarily in Parliament, 
was growing rapidly, and would continue to grow. 
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The chief feature of the banquet in the evening was a bril- 
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liant speech of the Duke of Argyll’s, who remarked on the wise 
determination of Italy, composed of separate duchies as it was, 
to have nothing to do with Federalism ; and quizzed the Liberals 
rather well on their changing opinions. He said that it was 
just as useful to taunt the Liberals with their inconsistencies as 
the chameleons in the Zoological Gardens with their changing 
colours. The chameleons would reply that it was their proper busi- 
ness to change colour, and the Liberals, if they were frank, would 
make the same retort. The Duke enlarged on the enormous ser- 
vices which Irishmen had rendered to the British Parliament, and 
on the enormous services which they would continue to render 
to it, if once we could get rid of the kind of Irish repre- 
sentative who denounces as a ruffian any one who resists 
the National League. And he ended with a splendid pero- 
ration, giving his own interpretation to the prayer, “ God 
gave Ireland,”—from the lawless men who deprive the poor of 
their liberty and their life; from Members of Parliament who 
denounce courageous resistance to the National League as 
rufianism; from statesmen who make Ireland the game of 
party politics ; and, lastly, said the Duke, “ God save Ireland to 
continue as she has been now for many years, an integral part 
of that United Kingdom which promises to all her citizens 
perfect freedom and liberty of action.” 

A large meeting, presided over by Lord Herschell, attended 
by Earl Compton, Cardinal Manning, and many influential 
persons, was held in Farringdon Street on Monday, to discuss 
remedies for the distress of the unemployed; but it did not lead 
tomuch result. There was a general consensus of those present 
that voluntary registration would benefit men out of work, but 
nobody showed exactly how. The majority of the meeting were 
also in favour of local works of relief, on which the unemployed 
of the locality only were to find work, and it was asserted that 
this scheme succeeded in Chelsea, while it was approved by the 
Bishop of Bedford, speaking from his practical experience. For 
the rest, however, the speakers were either undecided or vague, 
and Cardinal Manning’s suggestion that relief should be extended 
to the aged and infirm in their own homes is, we see, condemned 
by many Guardians. They say that, if carried out, the ratepayers 
would have to maintain the great body of aged poor. We confess 
we doubt, if every case were carefully inquired into, whether 
that would be the result. We must not run the risk of diminishing 
the obligation of every man to support his own household; but 
we cannot help the suspicion that the law in this respect is too 
stringently administered. As we accept the Poor-Law, with the 
comparative thriftlessness which is its drawback, we ought to 
make it work effectively. All speakers, we are pleased to observe, 
expressed dread of any schemes which would attract new masses 
of paupers to the Metropolis. 





All Irish landlords are certainly not good. It appears, from 
the report of a trial decided in Dublin on Wednesday, that Mr. 
Joyce, agent to Lord Clanricarde, advised his employer to make 
a reduction in his rents. Lord Clanricarde refused, and, more- 
over, in a letter to the Times, stated that Mr. Joyce had told 
him there was a “No-Rent” conspiracy on the estate. As 
this letter made the agent a marked man, Mr. Joyce, who had 
not made that statement, threw up his employ and brought an 
action for libel, which ended in a verdict for £2,500 damages. 
The amount, under the circumstances, was not excessive. The 
Lord Chief Baron charged most strongly for the plaintiff—justly, 
we think, as far as Lord Clanricarde’s conduct towards his 
agent was concerned, but unjustly in a smaller matter, which 
we mention because it illustrates existing feeling in Ireland. 
The Judge makes it a charge against Lord Clanricarde that 
when asked by the tenants to sell, he demanded twenty-five 
years’ purchase. Suppose he had demanded five hundred 
years’? Lord Clanricarde was not bound, either by law or 
morality, to sell his property ; and one of the commonest of all 
methods of refusing to sell, is to put on a prohibitory price. We 
are for buying the landlords out; but until the statute is 
passed, they ought to be as free to sell or retain their land as 
painters or horsebreeders are. 





Mr. W. H. Smith made a speech at Doncaster on Monday 
characterised by unusual plainness and determination. He 
asserted that in the last Session there had been deliberate 
obstruction, proving it by figures given elsewhere, one of which 
shows that Sir A. Peel or Mr. Courtney had to listen to no less 
than 11,468 separate speeches, most of them foolish,—a torture 


for the damned. Her Majesty’s Government had been told that 
the process would be repeated, and that no business should pro- 
ceed until the Parnellite demand had been conceded; but they 
were determined that the business of England and Scotland 
should advance, “even though the will of the minority 
stood in the way.” A Bill for improving local government, 
for instance, which was not a party Bill, but one required by 
the whole country, should pass or be rejected. A Land-Transfer 
Bill would also be proposed, to facilitate the sale of land in 
small parcels, and so would measures for securing economy in 
civil expenditure, much of which was forced on the Government 
by the demands of the people themselves. As to Ireland, Mr. 
Smith quoted a frightful instance, in which a local Branch of 
the National League refused by a majority of three-fourths to 
condemn moonlighting, and a man named Patrick Quirk was 
consequently murdered. That showed the sort of position the 
minority in favour of law and order would occupy in a Home- 
rule Parliament. The Government held tyranny of that kind 
to be wicked, and that it was their simple duty to protect her 
Majesty’s subjects against it. It was a most clear and manly 
speech, and was received, we are happy to see, with as much 
enthusiasm as if Mr, Smith had possessed the eloquence of Mr. 
Gladstone. 





A correspondence was published in Monday’s Times between 
Sir James Fergusson, the Under-Secretary to the Foreign Office, 
and Sir G. O. Trevelyan, on the subject of the accusation 
brought by the latter against the former of having in 1885 
courted the Irish vote of Manchester “as members of a party 
which heartily disapproved of coercion, and intended to 
govern Ireland thenceforward without any exceptional legisla- 
tion at all.” Sir James Fergusson entirely denies any such 
profession, and, indeed, shows that in his election address, 
while he expressed a hope “that tranquillity and order would 
be maintained in Ireland without recourse to extraordinary 
measures,” he yet held it “the first duty of the Government 
to enforce the law, and to protect the peaceable subjects of the 
Queen.” Sir George Trevelyan has nothing to say for him- 
self except that any Conservative who did not approve of the 
course pursued by his party in 1885 in refusing to ask 
for the passing of a Crimes Bill, was bound expressly to pro- 
test against that course, and that Sir James Fergusson had 
not done so,—to which the obvious answer is that Sir 
James Fergusson was willing to try a very rash experiment, 
but was not willing to continue trying it if he found it fail. 
Sir George Trevelyan, however, has been so sternly consistent 
himself in relation to Irish policy, that he will not forgive any 
one, at least on the Conservative side, who takes one line in 1885 
and quite another in 1887. Conscious consistency like Sir 
George Trevelyan’s even appals us by the severity of its 
judgments. 


Mr. Goschen’s presidential address to the Statistical Society 
on Tuesday, was devoted to proving by a convergent train of 
indications that the lower middle class has been largely rein- 
forced during the recent years of depression to the richer classes, 
and to the richer section of the middle class. He showed by 
the increase in the number of moderate incomes assessed under 
Schedule D, by the increased number of small shareholders in 
Limited Companies, by the increased number of houses inhabited 
by this class of persons, by the increased number of the probate- 
duties payable on small properties, and by ‘the increase of 
small insurances, that while the trade of the country has 
been suffering so far as the wealthy traders are concerned, 
it has been improving so far as the small traders and the 
small investors in large concerns are concerned. A more 
important thesis could hardly be established, though what the 
proper political inference is, we do not feel quite so sure as Mr. 
Goschen. Do these smaller traders and smaller investors share 
the impatience and ambition of those who are discontented with 
politics as they are, and who would incur great risk rather than 
not attempt change ? Or do they share the caution of those who, 
with small gains, learn to fear any of those political earthquakes 
which endanger small gains even more than they endanger 
large? We, atleast, do not feel that we can answer the question 
with any certainty. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—.—— 


M. CARNOT. 


S we expected, the dark horse has won. M. Grévy, after 
A a bitter struggle with himself and his lingering hopes, 
resigned on Friday week, in a Message to the Assembly in which 
the querulousness of an old and probably a vain man struggled 
almost pathetically with an habitually dignified self-restraint. 
He could not help saying that the public mind was just turning 
towards him when he received his summons from the Houses 
to depart, or from hinting that blows at himself were blows at 
the Republic; but for the rest, he wrapped himself in his 
vesture of good intentions, and submitted with fortitude to his 
fate. The Houses at once ordered the Congress to meet on the 
following day; and on Saturday, at 2 p.m., after many private 
meetings, and probably many intrigues and much sleeplessness, 
the first ballot was taken, The roll-call occupied two hours; but 
when the counting concluded, it was evident to the entire Repub- 
lican Party of all shades that, if the election was to conclude at 
once, their favourite candidates must be thrown overboard. 
The Right, remembering the proscription of the religious 
orders, had declined finally to vote for M. Ferry, and he received, 
therefore, only 212 votes, less than half the number required 
for a majority. It was known that the Right would not go 
back, and it was hopeless to think of seducing the Radicals, to 
whom M. Ferry is at once a terror and a scorn,—terror as a 
tyrant, and scorn as the man defeated in Tonquin. M. Ferry, 
therefore, was out of the competition; and M. de Freycinet, 
though far less hated by the Radicals, was not trusted by them, 
and lowered himself by his undignified and importunate 
canvas of individual representatives. He sought the Presi- 
dency as if it had been a post at the disposal of a body of 
patrons. The whole Republican Party, therefore, looked round 
for a fresh candidate, with a sense that it was indispensable 
to find one quickly. It was known that Belleville was begin- 
ning to stir, that the old Army of the Commune was 
raising its head, that if one more night was granted, there 
might be a descent into the streets, a sanguinary struggle on 
the Boulevards, and a soldier left, amidst a panic-struck 
France, master of the situation. The need was urgent, and, 
fortunately, among the crowd of second-rate politicians there 
was one candidate whom Republicans of all shades could accept 
without loss of honour. Among all the traditions of France, 
the most living is that of the Great Revolution ; and in the 
Revolutionary legend, Carnot, the austere regicide who 
directed the armies of the Convention, is known as the 
“ organiser of victory.” His son Hippolyte, now a very old 
man with a high character, though he did defend Barrére, sits 
as a life-member in the Senate; and his son, again, Sadi 
Carnot, engineer and politician, was a Deputy of more than 
fair repute. The Republicans knew him to be sincerely devoted 
to their cause, the Extremists hoped that a grandson of Carnot 
could not be a Moderate at heart, and the great financiers, 
who wield a powerful though occult influence in the 
Chamber, had noticed that, when Minister of Finance 
for a few months, he was honest to austerity. It is 
probable, too, that the feeling that, should the great struggle 
with the foreigner ever come, a Carnot at the head of affairs 
would be an encouragement to every French soldier and a 
restraining influence on every French General, exercised a deep 
though unacknowledged influence; while, as it happened, no 
party bore against him any personal grudge. He was known 
to be a member of the “ advanced” Left, yet he had protected 
the Concordat by his vote; and though a personal intimate 
of M. Clémenceau, M. de Freycinet was not unwilling to serve 
under him. The Republican parties, therefore, agreed to con- 
centrate their votes on the man who divided them least, and 
who even in the first ballot, had received 303 votes; and 
though the Right still adhered, with unexplained tenacity, 
to their candidate, General Saussier—who, being a con- 
vinced Republican, is ruined by their adhesion—M. Carnot 
was elected by two-thirds of the combined Houses. With 
the occasional rapidity in getting through forms which helps 
to make French history so scenic, he was at once proclaimed 
President of the Republic, and set out—with thoughts 
in his heart, one would fancy—under an escort of cavalry, 
to take possession of the Elysce, and commence difficult 
negotiations for the construction of the thirteenth Ministry 
since 1879. Paris, Belleville included, received the election 
with an approval which was reverberated back from the 
provinces, and M. Carnot, who drops his prefix of “ Sadi” 
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inherited from an uncle named during the Terror, is as firm| 
seated as ever M. Grévy was. The Presidency has ceased, it y 
true, to be a permanent office, and is now held during pleasure ; 
but then, since 1792, so has been every form of the executive 
headship in France, the Crown included, and Frenchmen either 
perceive no change, or rejoice that the vote of the Chambers. 
has superseded the barricade as an instrument of revolution, 

A great many Englishmen, deceived by M. Grévy’s gelf- 
effacement, believe that a change in the occupancy of 
the French Chair can exercise little effect on the polic 
or the destinies of France. They are, we think rf 
error, The direct powers of the President of the French 
Republic are, if wielded by a strong man, very considerable 
He chooses all Ministers, and his choice is much legs limited 
than in England, for the Minister sits in the Chambers in 
virtue of his appointment. He could dismiss any Minister 
whom his colleagues did not earnestly protect, or whom the 
Chambers had begun to distrust. He has no power of dissoly- 
tion, but a public appeal to the Senate to dissolve might be 
and probably would be, backed by an emotion among the 
people. He has no legal veto, but a threat to resign would 
arrest the passing of almost any law. He materially influences 
all Cabinets, for they sit in his presence and must hear his 
advice, and his constitutional responsibility for all patronage 
gives him, in all appointments of consequence, an insur- 
mountable veto. Above all, he has a permanent right, 
through his Messages, of appealing to the people, and 
the people are greatly moved by the advice of the Head 
of the State, whose words penetrate at once into every 
family. If he, for example, declares the expenditure ex- 
cessive, woe to the Deputy who suggests new waste. A 
strong man as President in France may do much, and though 
opposed to personal government, which, even when successful, 
necessarily prevents the rise of able statesmen, we hope that 
M. Carnot may prove a strong as well as a moderate man. 
For, we take it, the main use of a President of the Republic 
as distinguished from a President of Council, is not that he can 
“ represent France,” or even select the Ministers—for a Speaker 
elected every Session could do either—but that he can compel 
Ministers otherwise absolute in the support of their majority, 
to reflect upon their course, to hear another side, to make 
their own action clear to their own minds. So centralised is 
government in France, so complete is now the control of the 
Chamber, so strong is the tendency of Ministers to follow 
and not lead, that the President is the only authority left able 
to compel deliberation, and to utter clearly the arguments, often 
the strongest, which cannot be used in public. The necessity 
for obtaining his signature secures him at least that power, and 
the higher his intellectual character, the greater is its utility 
to the State. Whether M. Carnot possesses the necessary 
qualities, remains, of course, to be seen; but as yet the little 
known of his inner self is nearly all favourable. He has had 
the best training France can just now give, that of the Poly- 
technic. He is a man accounted “ pious”’ in France, because 
he upholds strongly the idea of a God who governs directly 
though he may not have revealed himself. He is free from 
suspicion in pecuniary matters to the English degree, and 
those who know France best just now will most value that 
qualification. And he is a man suspected by friends and 
enemies alike of a determined will,—a will which can, on 
occasion, withstand any pressure whatever, and go on in- 
different to results. Those qualities or attributes, if guided by 
adequate intelligence, make up a strong man; and we shall 
be surprised if M. Carnot leaves no mark in the history 
of France. Of his political plans, however, little is 
known; and on the great subject of all, his view of the 
relation France ought to bear to Germany, there is a total and 
somewhat inexplicable silence. All that is certain is that he 
is patriot to the bone, and that he voted against the Armistice 
in 1870, when Thiers believed it to be indispensable to the 
existence of France. With his unyielding character, that is a 
significant incident in his history ; but since then M. Carnot 
has sat in Cabinets, has studied men, and has acquired the 
experience which comes of living through seventeen years of 
peace. 





THE NEW UNIONIST HOPEFULNESS. 


: two great events of the week, Lord Hartington’s 

remarkable address to his constituents in Ressendale this 
day week, and the Unionist Conference and Banquet of Thursday, 
with the many memorable speeches by which they were distin- 
guished, bring out the rising hopefulness of the Liberal Unionists 
in a very emphatic way. And the hopefulness which is £0 
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observed, is hopefulness for Liberal progress no less than hope- 
falness for progress in bringing back the country to the old 
Unionist frame of mind which was never even disturbed till 
after Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Home-rule shook the poli- 
tical creed of the nation to its foundation. Lord Hartington, 
in his speeches both at Rossendale and at Westminster, dwelt 
emphatically on this Liberal side of the question, and claimed 
for the Liberal Unionists, that at the cost even of surrendering 
all their personal prospects as statesmen, and more than that, 
even their personal prospects as Members of Parliament, they are 
steadily promoting not merely the cause of the Union, but the 
cause of Liberalism, and are rendering Liberal policy possible, and 
reactionary policy impossible, with an efficiency which it would 
be very difficult to compass in any other way. The Home- 
rulers have admitted that “ Ireland blocks the way,” and that 
till that block is removed, or all but removed, no substantial 
progress can be made in the direction of the Liberal programme 
of 1885. But the Liberal Unionists are, by these sacrifices 
for the cause of Union, not only securing the Union, but 
bringing many of the Liberal measures advocated in 1885 
within easy reach, through the Liberal tendencies with 
which they have inoculated the Conservative Party, and they 
are at the same time, and by the same means, rendering 
impossible, or all but impossible, those reactionary aims 
by which a very considerable number of the Conservative 
Party are profoundly attracted. Lord Hartington evidently 
hopes, and hopes far more confidently than he did this time 
last year, that slowly but surely he and his friends will be 
able to make, in the first place, good moderate Liberals,—at 
least, in practice,—of the Conservatives with whom they are 
allied ; and in the next place, to restore that dislike to risky 
and sensational political experiments in the bulk of the 
nation, by which the character of Englishmen has always 
been distinguished. 

Now, what are the grounds of this new hopefulness? We 
believe that they are very substantial grounds, and that they 
are all more or less connected with the growing belief that 
while the concession of Home-rule, besides being itself a most 
dangerous change, and tie certain cause of an indefinite 
number of still greater and more dangerous changes which 
would follow in rapid succession, must postpone any useful 
change that is really attainable and worth having, to 
the Greek Kalends, Liberal measures may really be passed 
by the present Government. The Home-rulers hold out a 
hope, which is always growing fainter and fainter as men 
watch the proceedings of the Parnellites, that Home-rule 
would pacify Ireland. The Unionists not only accumu- 
late evidence upon evidence that no kind of Home-rule 
which has as yet been advocated by any great party, would 
satisfy Ireland, but they show that any Home-rule of the kind 
contemplated would have to be followed by so vast a revolution 
in the English Constitution, that for a generation to come 
our whole attention would be concentrated on the almost 
impossible transformation in a way to divert us from the 
feasible and tangible improvements which are really within 
our reach, and which not only Liberals, but Conservatives, 
under the impulse of their recently enlarged constituencies, 
and under the guidance of the disinterested Liberals with 
whom they are now acting, are not reluctant to carry out. We 
hold, then, that the new hopefulness is due to the following 
causes. First, there is filtering down into the English mind the 
belief that it is simply impossible to satisfy the Parnellites 
by any measure of Home-rule that would be safe for England, 
—or, indeed, by any measure at all, for even a separate and 
independent national life, which is the confessed object of the 
extreme party, would not satisfy them unless they could conquer 
England and impose their own tariff upon us as well as on 
themselves, Next, the English people are beginning to see, as 
Lord Derby put it so unanswerably on Thursday, that there is 
much more content to be produced by convincing the Irish 
that Home-rule is beyond wishing for, than by entering on 
the endless task of meeting their ever-enlarging expecta- 
tions, In the third place, there is slowly filtering down 
into the minds of the English people the conviction that 
no kind of Home-rule is possible without a perfectly new 
departure in the direction of Federalism,—and very, very 
gradually they are beginning to realise what a tremendous 

hew departure that is; what a reconstruction of the whole 
theory of government it implies; what a lowering of the 
authority of Parliament; what a stimulus to the authority 
of the Crown, which would then be the true nexus between 
the various sections of the Federal system, as the Presidency 
is in the United States ; and even if all these things could be 





accomplished, what an indefinite postponement of the sort of 
changes for which men have long been wishing and hoping, it 
involves! The people are beginning to realise that to tell 
them that “‘ Home-rule blocks the way,” and that they are to 
get a liberal Local Government measure when it is settled, is 
like telling a child that it is to travel or hunt when it is 
“grown up.” The present generation feel no confidence 
that Home-rule will ever cease to block the way, except 
by being firmly voted down as a thing that is not 
to be. Begin granting it, and the process and its 
consequences will never come to an end. It is beginning 
the history of England over again, and that even those who 
know but little of English history, know enough to dread. In 
the fourth place, the belief is spreading, though spreading only 
gradually, that the weakness in yielding to the Parnellite 
demands has brought with it weakness in yielding to in- 
numerable demands of a great many other kinds, which 
threaten civilisation in London no less than in Dublin. 
As Lord Derby said on Thursday, “ Coercion in some form is 
only another name for civilisation,” the alternative between 
civilisation and arbitrariness resting on the question not 
whether there should be coercion at all, but under what con- 
ditions and with what purpose it should be applied. Now, 
the alliance between the Liberals and the Parnellites has 
brought about a great and by no means causeless dread 
that the new Liberalism is bent on abolishing many 
forms of coercion which are essential to civilisation, as well 
as some forms of coercion which are inconsistent with 
civilisation ; and that is not a prospect which the English 
householder can view with any satisfaction. In the fifth 
place, the feeling is growing, and is growing greatly in conse- 
quence of Lord Hartington’s admirable speeches and incessant 
efforts, that if the Home-rule fanaticism can be kept down, we 
shall have moderate but excellent reforms, especially a good 
Local Government measure, not at the end of an indefinite 
term of years, but next Session, and that the Conservatives will 
themselves introduce and forward that measure. And, further, 
it is growing clear that Lord Hartington’s influence with the 
Conservatives,—or, rather, the necessity of leaning upon him, 
—is saving us from the follies into which otherwise some of 
the Conservatives might only too probably fall, like the folly of 
Fair-trade. And for that, again, a vast number of sober English- 
men, whether Conservatives or Liberals, will be truly grateful. 
No doubt Lord Hartington said on Thursday,—and we respect 
him heartily for saying it,—that if he had to choose between sup- 
porting a Government that resisted Irish Home-rule while it 
attempted some Fair-trade folly, and one that supported 
Home-rule while resisting the Fair-trade folly, he should 
prefer the former, as involving less serious and less permanent 
disaster to the United Kingdom. And we quite agree with 
him. But he also spoke so well and so seriously on the 
subject of the folly of any tampering with Free-trade, that no 
one can doubt his power to restrain the Conservatives from any 
such fatal enterprise, even if it were not also certain to deprive 
them of the invaluable services of Mr. Goschen. Lord 
Hartington, then, has managed to make the people feel 
that there is far more hope for “durable tranquillity, for 
temperate freedom,” in the immediate future, if Home- 
rule be negatived, than there would be if it were accepted, 
and with it the long train of revolutionary consequences which 
it must involve. Lord Hartington has managed to make a 
rapidly increasing number of people see that if his policy be 
accepted, there is hope for good and progressive measures next 
Session, more hope for the following Session, and even for 
Ireland much more prospect of speedy tranquillity than on 
the path of Home-rule; indeed, that Home-rule is a 
Frankenstein, destined to introduce a great many more and 
much heavier troubles than any which his creator invoked his 
aid to remove. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S MESSAGE. 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND has taken the little wind 
there was out of Mr. Howard Vincent’s sails. His terse 

and telling Message has struck a blow at American Protection 
such as could never have been struck by any Fair-trade League, 
—such, indeed, as would have been greatly weakened by the 
operations of any Fair-trade League. Taking ground as a 
straightforward American statesman, and without even raising 
expressly the question of Protection or Free-trade at all, but 
pleading only the immense injustice to the United States of 
extracting from the people’s pockets money which the State 
does not need and cannot profitably spend and then heaping it 
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up in the American Treasury, he has fired a shot at the Pro-— 


tectionists which will be all the more effective for his 
refusal to discuss the theoretic issue, Here, he says in 
effect, are we piling up year after year in the Treasury 
money which the American people sorely need, and which the 
American Government does not need and does not know how 
to use. In the year ending June 30th, 1885, the surplus 
was, in rough figures, £3,600,000 sterling; in the year 
ending June 30th, 1886, it was £9,900,000; in the year 
ending June 30th, 1887, it was £11,100,000; in the half- 
year ending December 31st, 1887, it will be £11,050,000 
sterling ; and by the end of next June, the American Treasury 
will have accumulated within the year no less than £22,600,090 
that it does not know how to spend profitably,—z.e., in 
four years there will have been paid into the Treasury no 
less than £47,200,000 that it finds the greatest possible diffi- 
culty in using properly. So says President Cleveland. And 
yet the Union does not find itself in any plethora of prosperity. 
On the contrary, a cry arises from a great many of the States 
that wages are falling, and profits not what they were. The 
State is hoarding in its money-bags what the people urgently 
need. Can there be a more ample demonstration that the 
wilful manipulation of trade by fiscal theorists is a failure 
which only ends in setting corrupt people’s wits to work to 
find costly jobs in which the State may engage to the great 
profit of designing individuals, while the hard-working farmer 
and labourer are feeling the mischiefs of an artificially con- 
structed network of tariff duties which keep out what the 
farmer and labourer need, and keep in what they want to 
exchange for the supply of their needs? No doubt Mr. Cleve- 
land does not say, and is very wise in declining to say, 
that all this mischief is the result of Protectionist theories. 


‘That might involve him in controversy in which it would be 


very difficult to make the people feel that he was in the right, 
and very easy to confuse them till they might fancy him in 
the wrong. He sticks to the point that the State is taking 
from the people’s pockets a great deal more than it wants, while 
the people are well aware that they retain in their pockets 


.a great deal less than they want. What can be plainer than 


the inference that the State should take less and the people 
should keep more? And what more obvious than the further 
inference that the reduction should be in the taxes on neces- 
saries, and not in the taxes on luxuries? That is the sum and 
substance of Mr. Cleveland’s Message, if we except his ex- 
planations as to the difficulty of paying off debt prematurely 
when it cannot be done without paying whatever premium the 
public like to ask, and when there is always sure to be a “ring” 
ready to push up that premium. The internal revenue, he says, 
is raised on spirits and tobacco, and better subjects for taxation 
could not be conceived. It would be very foolish to touch 
them. But the Customs revenue is raised in great measure 
on the people’s clothing ; and where there is a great surplus, 
it is very oppressive indeed to raise a revenue you do not 
want by increasing the price of the people’s clothing; and 
there, as the President advises, the remissions should begin. 
Nor does he mince his words. “The exaction of more than is 
required for a careful and economical maintenance of the 
Government is an indefensible extortion, and a culpable 
betrayal of American fairness and justice. This wrong produces 
many evil consequences. The Public Treasury, which should 
only exist as a conduit for conveying the people's tribute 
to its legitimate objects of expenditure, becomes the hoarding- 
place for money needlessly withdrawn from trade and the 
people’s use, thus crippling our national energies, suspending 
the country’s development, preventing investment in productive 
enterprise, threatening financial disturbances, and inviting 
schemes of public plunder.” These sentences will, we believe, 
ring through the great Western States with a sound which will 
drown all the minor squabbles of politicians, and, unless the 
Congress quickly respond to the President’s invitation, will turn 
the next elections into a struggle against needless taxes on the 
clothing of the people. 

Nor do we think that the wire-pullers in Congress can evade 
the issue by merely taking off the taxes on raw materials, such 
as wool, and retaining all the taxes on manufactured products. 
That no doubt will be the first instinct of the Protectionists, 
But the Western farmers, who are rapidly getting the as- 
cendency in the Union, will see no justice in admitting free 
competition with the wool which they have to sell, and not 
admitting free competition with the manufactured wool 
in the clothes they have to buy. That would be very 
like the proposal of some Fair-traders in England to tax 
the imported manufactures which our farmers want, and 








to refuse to tax the imported corn and cattle which reduce go 
much the prices that our farmers get for their produce, Ip 
a democracy, you cannot play the patron to one great class 
and refuse your help entirely to another great class which feels 
the pinch of an inelastic trade even more severely, Mr. Howard 
Vincent knows very well that all his Fair-trade notions will be 
wrecked on the dilemma whether you are to tax the food of the 
people in order to benefit the agriculturists who are in such 
distress, or to give up the project of a tax on foreign manufac. 
tures for which Coventry weavers and other manufacturers er 
out. The difficulty in the United States will be precisely Kt 
same if the Protectionists of Congress should propose to abolish 
all the taxes on raw materials, and to retain them on manufac. 
tured products. The producers of the raw materials will at 
once reject that proposal. They will say,—‘No; if we are to 
pay more than is needful for what we want, we demand that the 
manufacturing classes shall pay more than they need for what 
they want, and what we have to sell.’ And we shall be much 
surprised if any action of Congress that shall ignore this very 
just demand, will not bring down the people in wrath at the 
next election, on the party that contrives this evasion of the 
plain justice of the case. This is a situation in which straight. 
forward compliance with the President’s suggestion would be, 
we think, the best policy even for the Protectionists, If they 
are foolish enough to wish to retain as much Protection as pos- 
sible, let them reduce the taxes on necessaries all round, not 
distinguishing between raw products and manufactures, and 
then make what fight they can for the diminished tariff. But 
if they are blind enough to risk kindling the wrath 
of the West, so much the better for Free-trade; so much 
the sooner will the United States be rid of the miserable 
attempt which has now endured for so many years to recast 
the order of Nature, and hedge about unfavourable conditions 
for either agriculture or manufactures with artificial arrange- 
ments which make them relatively and temporarily,—to the 
great loss of the whole community,—the most favourable that 
can be attained. 

We trust that President Cleveland’s Message will make its 
due impression on those wiseacres who are now discussing 
the Fair-trade question in England. Here is a great country 
whose Treasury is overflowing with wealth, compelled, not 
by retaliatory tariffs, not by the diplomacy of strategists 
who think it wise to hurt themselves much in order that they 
may hurt others a little, to reconsider for its own good the 
Protectionist principles on which it has so long been acting, 
and in all probability greatly to modify them in the direction 
of Free-trade. Is it not infinitely better to trust patiently to 
the great laws of political economy which have brought about 
this result, than to be in such haste to make other countries 
see with our eyes, that we are ready to inflict a certain injury 
upon ourselves in order to rectify their judgment? If a 
retaliatory tariff had been adopted by England towards the 
United States some years ago, we may feel pretty sure that 
President Cleveland’s sagacious Message would not have been 
delivered on Tuesday last,—or would have been very different 
from what it was, and very much less to the liking of all 
sensible men. 





THE FRESH RUMOURS OF WAR. 


E do not much believe either in the danger of imme- 

diate war, which so greatly affected Vienna in the 
beginning of the week, or in the pacifying assurances by which 
that alarm has been momentarily soothed away. The uneasi- 
ness in Vienna has been matter of public comment ever since 
the meeting between the Czar and Prince Bismarck; and 
although many persons in high positions are often stupid, the 
list does not include either the Emperor Francis Joseph or his 
trusted counsellors, The Austrian Government maintains 4 
military department in its Embassy at St. Petersburg, it 
has plenty of friends in Poland, and it possesses and uses 
means of knowing whether military movements do or do not 
occur beyond the Galician frontier. When, therefore, we find 
it roundly asserted by its semi-official papers that Russia is 
accumulating soldiers in Poland, and especially cavalry, in 
positions from which Galicia can be easily entered, and see 
that the Austrian Emperor returns hastily to his capital, 
and hear that a great military council under his presidency 
has debated for hours on the best means of defence, we incline 
to think that the danger is real, but not immediate, and that 
the peaceful assurances are the result of hints to the Press 
that the Emperor wishes to avoid the appearance of menace, 
that all needful preparations will be made, and that, as Russia 
may still recede, it will be better to avoid giving a premature 
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shock to financial credit. The danger, we conclude, is real 


enough, but is not immediate, and not quite certain, ; 

But then, whence comes the danger? It is nearly impossible 
that the Czar should attack the Central Alliance by himself, 
and there is not a sign in France either of disturbance in the 

ublic mind, or preparation. Nothing has occurred in Russia 
to force the Emperor’s hand, nor is there any ground for 
thinking that the Czar has become more warlike during his 
residence in Copenhagen. ll the reasons which exist now for 
a great war existed before the last war scare, and the Russian 
Government nevertheless did not go to war. On the contrary, 
it announced its intention of waiting its own convenience, and 
began a war of worry against the Germans who flood its com- 
mercial cities and the provinces on the frontier. The Czar, 
moreover, went abroad, and the most favourable season for 
military operations was allowed to pass without a sign, except 
of a certain diplomatic sulkiness. The great war, we conceive, 
js no more intended now than it was then; but, nevertheless, 
Galicia is to a certain extent threatened. 

The only theory which reconciles the facts is that the 
Russian Government, though far from intending a great war, 
does intend certain movements either against Bulgaria or 
against Turkey. It never, it must be remembered, gives up 
fora moment its intention of ultimately controlling the only 
Jand-route by which it can attack Constantinople. It fancies 
it has evidence that the German Court cares nothing about the 
Balkans, and thinks that it may strengthen its position there with- 
out resistance from Berlin. It perhaps intends to force Prince 
Ferdinand to resign, or it may be prepared to demand terms 
which would make him a vassal. In that case, its only danger 
would be from Austrian opposition, and it therefore menaces 
Austria just to show that it is in earnest, and to prevent the 
Dual Monarchy from moving. In fact, it tries to make a policy of 
quiescence in the Balkans seem to the Austrian Court the lesser 
of two dangers. That is an astute policy, and if Austria were 
convinced that she would have to fight alone, it might be a 
successfulone. In spite of many pledges, Austria might decide 
that Bulgaria, though important, was not worth a war to be waged 
all by herself, and with an enemy who possesses nothing which 
the Hapsburgs, in the event of victory, would at all care to have. 
Unfortunately—and here is the grand danger to peace—it is by 
no means clear that the Austrian statesmen are quite free to 
abandon Bulgaria, Hungary being opposed to that course, or 
that they are afraid, in the event of invasion, of being left 
alone. They may very well think that if they draw back, 
their future chances of extension southwards will all be gone, 
and that, under the Treaty of Friedrichsruhe, Germany must 
aid them, or see the Alliance built up with such care and 
pains go finally to pieces. It could not survive an hour after 
it had become clear that an invasion of Austria by Russia 
would not bring out German troops. The Emperor of Austria? 
though his history has made him exceedingly cautious, and even 
afraid of war, cannot recede beyond a point without losing his 
position, and his position is the cement of his many-nationed 
Monarchy. There is, therefore, a risk that Russia, without 
intending war, may take some step which will provoke it, and 
it is the knowledge of this that makes every symptom of 
impending Russian activity so alarming to Vienna. Austria 
is not afraid of attack, but of something being done which 
will render attack from her own side unavoidable, and so bring 
onawar. The Ozar, who is well informed, must know very 
well at what pvint the Austrian Court would cease to desire 
peace, and rather than reach it, may postpone his designs, as 
he has done before. 





MR. W. H. SMITH. 


T is a misfortune for England that, during her transition 
period, journalists as well as politicians should be so 
penetrated with some of the feelings of a passed-away state 
of affairs, They preach democratic ideas, or what they take 
to be democratic ideas, but they do not like many of the men 
whom the democracy, as it gradually recognises its own power, 
Will raise to high place in its councils. They try, perhaps, to 
be just, but they like only aristocrats or ‘“‘ magnetic” men, 
and, like the older Whigs, think efficient men of business only 
in their place at the Board of Trade. They worship, or profess 
to worship—for much of the adulation is foreed—the orators 
who can persuade the people, the managers who can guide the 
people, the men of emotion who can “ stir the popular heart ;” 
but they never like the plain but efficient men who say little, but 
can do the work of the State as the people want it done. They 
underrate the administrators, and when an administrator applies 
his powers to general politics, they unite in a chorus of deprecia- 








tion. They want to say, with the Elector who ruled Hesse in 1848, 
“‘ Brewers shan’t govern.” Take Mr. W. H. Smith, for example. 
The chiefs of the Tory Party, who may be presumed to know 
their own interest, pick out Mr. Smith, who, though a wealthy 
man, has no exceptional position, leads no group, and has no 
“interest ” behind him, and not only place him in the Cabinet, 
but give him first-class work to do,—the administration of the 
Navy. He does that so well, that when, after an interval, the 
party is again supreme, he is again raised to the front rank ; 
again does his work so well, that a professional, with unusual 
means of knowing the truth, says in Blackwood this month 
that Mr. Smith is distinctly the most efficient of recent 
War Ministers; and is further elevated to the leadership 
of the House of Commons. In that he completely suc- 
ceeds,—that is to say, he performs thoroughly the work 
required of him by his party and by the circumstances of 
the hour. The work before him as Leader was not the 
ordinary task of his post, which is to infuse spirit and ideas 
into the dominant party, to answer all formidable objections, 
and obviate any sudden crisis, but to make the majority 
executive ; and he did it. In the teeth of relentless opposition, 
faced by the best orators in the country, assailed by a party of 
obstruction without scruples, and controlling a party impatient 
of the self-denial required by an imperfect law of Closure, 
he swept through the House of Commons a law which 
the Parnellites had sworn should never pass, which was 
dreaded as well as detested by Gladstonians, and which 
many of his own.supporters feared would be offensive to their 
constituents. He saw that the resistance was not one of argu- 
ment, but of force, and he applied force in return. We do 
not know that throughout the debate Mr. Smith once “ made 
a speech,” though he frequently “ explained matters ;” but he 
always advanced, and his Bill with him, and his adversaries 
always retired. The situation demanded a steady push forward ; 
and he tramped on, usually in silence, always with a keen sense 
of the humour of the position, but ceaselessly, until he reached 
the goal, and the impossible was achieved. That untiring per- 
sistency, that cool contempt for verbal attack, that unswerving 
reliance on the common-sense of the constituencies, had 
released the House of Commons from its fetters, had restored 
to Government its executive strength, and had made it once 
more possible in Ireland to carry out the ordinary law. The 
silent man of energy had defeated all the talkers, and done 
what the most eloquent of orators must have failed in doing. 
The typical Englishman had beaten the typical Irishman, as 
he has done throughout history, and had shown that if the House 
of Commons had consisted of Mr. Smiths, there would be no Irish 
Question of any moment, or, at least, that the question would 
not be most formidable and most irrepressible within the walls 
of Parliament. Mr. Smith has, in fact, just the qualities 
before which Irishmen give way,—clearness of view as to what 
is wanted, tenacity as of a bull-dog in holding on to that, and 
a genius for patience against which the Irish genius for worry 
fatigues itself in vain. That is the kind of man which, for 
certain purposes, the democracy will require in future; and we 
are much mistaken if, in the long-run, it will easily leave off 
supporting him. Demos wants work, though he loves talk; 
and he will display before long as much sagacity in securing 
workmen as he has always displayed in securing orators. 
Government is becoming more of a Board of Directors than 
ever, and a Board of Directors constantly wants a political 
George Stephenson. There are plenty of Chat Mosses to fill, 
and the man who fills them is certain of ultimate recognition. 

Mr. Smith, we are glad to see, is buckling to work again, 
and is speaking in a most cliaracteristie way. He heartily 
approves of the policy now decided on by the Cabinet and its 
allies, the Unionists, to compel the minority to allow English 
and Scotch business to proceed, and stands ready to attempt 
the necessary and most exhausting labour. The first part of 
it is to improve the machine by sweeping away obstruction. 
The very existence of deliberate obstruction is denied on every 
Liberal platform; but Mr. Smith showed his audience at 
Doncaster that last Session, on the average, each Gladstonian 
made twenty-nine speeches to ten made by every supporter of 
the Government, and that the total of speeches made by the 
Gladstonians, who are three-sevenths of the House, was 7,300 ; 
while the dominant party, who, including the Unionists, are 
four-sevenths of the House, made only 4,100. It was those 
speeches, taken together, which occupied most of the 
hours, nearly killed-out the Ministry, and reduced effective 
work to such small dimensions. Moreover, disorder prevents 
business as much as it discredits Parliament, and while Tories 
were called to order 64 times—a most discreditable number 
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—Gladstonians were called to order 612 times—a number 
almost infamous. Mr. Smith may well say, in defiance of Mr. 
Morley’s smooth apologies, that “there was obstruction of 
the most determined and persistent character,” independently 
of the hours wasted by discussion upon foregone conclusions, 
kept up solely to waste time, and may well pledge himself that 
if the minority threaten, as they do, that Ireland shall stop all 
business next Session until the Parnellite demand is conceded, 
“the interests of England and Scotland shall be considered by 
the House of Commons, notwithstanding that the will of the 
minority stands in the way.” That is the true line to take ; 
Ireland is applying through the Gladstonians, who now include 
the Parnellites, force to the solution of the question, force 
which, though only Parliamentary, is as truly rebellious as 
if it were applied in the field; and the United King- 
dom must apply force too. Obstruction must be cleared 
away by any needful strengthening of the rules, however 
drastic, and even if the liberty of deliberation suffers 
temporarily in the process, until the House of Commons 
recovers the control of its own proceedings. We may be quite 
sure that any improvement will be resisted; but if mortal man 
can cure the pest, it will be Mr. Smith tramping on with his 
Closure in his pocket, arguing as little as may be, but sure of 
the confidence of the country, and good-humouredly shouldering 
opponents out of the way. That is not the ideal way of passing 
either Bills or Resolutions, especially in the British Parliament, 
which should be a place for calm discussion ; but the House 
has been so disorganised by the Parnellites and their allies, 
and necessary work is so completely arrested, that it is the 
only way. Eloquence is wasted, argument is thrown away, 
information is disregarded, the one desire is to waste time; the 
only expedients for securing results are a strong patience, a 
dull persistence, an immutable resolve; and the democracy 
will obtain those things in men of the type of Mr. Smith, 
who throws “halfness” to the winds, and says openly that 
the majority shall rule, whether the minority approve 
or not. It is pleasant, when everything is arrested by 
half-heartedness, to find, instead of eloquence or epigram, such 
plain directness of speech which reappears in the words which 
condense the Government policy upon Ireland. The Oppo- 
sition talks of Coercion, but “ we find that violent speaking 
and secret combination in Ireland produce murder; that there 
is intimidation of the grossest and most wicked character in 
existence ; and that it is our simple and plain duty to protect 
her Majesty’s subjects against such wickedness and vice.” The 
clamorous will obtain little by clamour from Mr. Smith, whose 
policy clearly is, in action, as in managing the House of 
Commons, to tramp on steadily, disregarding threats, taking no 
heed of blandishments, and, in fact, treating all words as 
words only. The hour is one for action, and not chatter. 
Fortitude of that kind, dull fortitude if you like—though Mr. 
Smith’s speech at Doncaster was far from dull—is the exact 
quality required to overcome the thousand difficulties of the 
situation, and it is the quality the English people attribute 
to themselves. They will recognise it in leaders, too, before 
long, as the Americans do, and will find it very frequently 
in a type of man whom politicians often ridicule, and 
journalists, from a natural inner preference for the literary 
qualities, do not desire to defend,—the solid man of business 
who does not care to convince so much as to remove 
obstacles, to make subordinates do their duty, and to see 
that, whatever else is not produced, the results he intends 
shall be visible to all men. We do not say democracy is 
growing sick of talk. Unhappily, it likes talk, and will pro- 
bably continue to like it to the end of the chapter; but it is 
weary of talk not followed by results, and is happy, if the 
results may be secured only in that way, to see the talkers 
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MR. GOSCHEN ON THE DIFFUSION OF WEALTH. 


M* GOSCHEN’S inaugural address as President of the 

Royal Statistical Society is an excellent example of the 
judicious use of figures. There are no wide generalisations 
founded on a single set of facts, no hasty assumption that the 
tendency revealed by one group of figures may be attributed 
without inquiry to other groups. Mr. Goschen brings together 
all the statistics he can lay hands on, and it is only when one 
and all return the same answer that he allows himself to think 
that this answer may eventually prove the true one. The 
conclusion he eventually reaches is that small fortunes are 
growing at the expense of large ones. The great central body 
of the community is being reinforced from above as well as 





from below. Until quite lately, at all events, this process 


t believed to be at work. Th uae 
was not believed to be at work. @ poor were sai 
getting poorer, the rich to be getting eas It on ¥ 
to hold this view in face of Mr. Goschen’s figures, The 
are drawn from too wide an area to express merely an Kw 
dental coincidence. So far as incomes and investments i 
ew this is the day of small things, and a great many 

Mr. Goschen begins by quoting the Report of the Com 
mission upon Trade Depression. The result of their inquiries 
was to convince them that the number of persons with 
incomes of less than £2,000 a year,—of course, he meang 
incomes of less than £2,000 a year and above some minimum 
which he forgot to assign—had of late increased at g 
more rapid rate than the population; that the number of 
persons with incomes of more than £2,000 a year had in. 
creased at a less rapid rate; and that the number of persons 
with incomes above £5,000 had positively decreased. These 
are considerations which tend to qualify this conclusion to some 
extent ; and if it were not supported by other evidence, jt 
might not count for much. But the additional evi. 
dence collected by Mr. Goschen all points in the same 
direction. His Income-tax figures are later and fuller than 
those furnished to the Commissioners. He begins with 
Schedule D, and discovers between 1877 and 1886 an 
increase of 194 per cent. in the number of assessments for 
incomes under £1,000, and a decrease of nearly 24 per cent, 
in the number of assessments for incomes above £1,000. This 
increase of 19} per cent. took place entirely in incomes below 
£500, those between that sum and £1,000 showing no change, 
Mr. Goschen finds further confirmation of his thesis in Schedule 
KE. The returns of Probate-duty, which would have been 
valuable either as bearing out or checking other figures, are 
not as yet available, as in their present form they only go back 
three years. 

Mr, Goschen then proceeds to supplement his Income-tax 
tables by tests drawn from income and expenditure. There 
has been an enormous increase in the paid-up capital of Joint- 
Stock Companies. In April, 1877, it was £307,000,000 sterling, 
In April, 1887, it was £591,000,000. This growth of joint- 
stock enterprise affords of itself a presumption that capital is 
being distributed. But there is reason to think that it is more 
than a presumption. Mr, Goschen has examined the figures for 
twelve Companies taken at random, with the result that, while 
in the ten years there has been an increase of 25 per cent. in 
the amount of capital, there has been an increase of 72 per 
cent. in the number of shareholders. In 1877, each share- 
holder had, on an average, £443. In 1887, each shareholder 
had only £323. Insurance statistics tell the same story. 
There has been an increase in the number of policies, and 
in the amount insured; but the average amount per policy 
had fallen from £492 to £466. So with the Inhabited-House 
Duty. The increase in the number of houses below £80 rental 
is more rapid than the increase in the number of houses above 
£80 rental. If these statistics were balanced by others sug- 
gesting a different conclusion, they might not have much 
significance. We should still have to look for a generalisation 
wide enough to embrace them all. But there are no statistics 
on the other side. Something of the sort may be discovered 
hereafter, but until that happens, we may fairly accept Mr. 
Goschen’s position. 

To him it suggests a decidedly hopeful view of the future. 
He sees in this wider distribution of means, an “ automatic 
Socialism” under the influence of which the great central 
body of society goes on strengthening its economic position. 
More diffused wealth “ will be a source of greater comfort to 
increasing numbers in the community, and also an increasing 
power to the stability of society and the institutions of the 
country.” It will be, in fact, to trade and commerce what 
peasant-proprietorship is to agriculture. It will increase the 
number of people who have something to lose, who have an 
interest in maintaining order, and in seeing that the law is 
obeyed. The man who lightly welcomes revolution is ordinarily 
the man who has nothing to lose. Change has no horrors for 
him, since he can hardly be much the worse for it, and may 
be a great deal the better. 

But there is another side to the question. One great instru- 
ment in the diffusion of capital is, as we have seen, the dis- 
placement of individual by joint-stock enterprise. The capital 
of the country is more and more in the hands, not of capi- 
taliets, but of shareholders. No doubt a great additional fund 
is thus made available for trade purposes, and in that way the 
volume of English commerce is continually being incressed. 
Yet this gain is accompanied by a very real drawback. . The 
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fault of joint-stock enterprises is usually their want of initia- 
tive. The man who spends the capital is not the man who 
owns the capital; he is simply his representative. The 
affairs of the Company are managed by a committee, and 
committees are not nearly so likely as individuals to play the 
pold game that sometimes makes fortunes in business. If 
English commerce falls into the hands of thousands of share- 
holders, we should hardly expect it to achieve in the future 
the conspicuous triumphs it has achieved in the past. The 
shareholders themselves may be as anxious as any individual 
capitalist to make large profits; but they themselves will not 
know how to set about it, and the men to whom they will 
depute the making of them will feel that they have little to 
gain by so doing. We can hardly imagine 2 private merchant 
acquiescing patiently in getting no interest on his money, but 
it seems the most natural attitude in the world for a Railway 
Company. Under the system of limited liability, the loss is 
so distributed that it does not mean the ruin which it would 
mean if the property were owned by a single firm. Occa- 
sionally, no doubt, the policy of such a Company undergoes 
a radical change, but this is most often due to the accidental 
reinforcement of the direction by a man of that energetic 
temperament which works with equal zeal for other men’s in- 
terest as for hisown. The shareholders, left to themselves, 
usually go on hoping that things will by-and-by take a turn for 
the better ; and conscious of their own inability, they do nothing 
to bring the change nearer. In the present position of English 
commerce, with the future of trade more and more dependent 
on the energy and resource of the trader, this is not a 
prospect which can be regarded without some uneasiness. 
Joint-stock enterprise is impersonal enterprise, and impersonal 
enterprise is suited for quiet times, and for circumstances that 
make no unusual demand on those who carry it on. Can it 
be said that these are the times or the circumstances that seem 
likely to await English trade? And if everything indicates 
that quite other qualities will be in request to meet the 
increasing rivalry of other countries, the decay of dash and 
invention may be hardly compensated even by the increase of 
social stability which undoubtedly springs from a wide diffusion 
of modest wealth, 


THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


5 ie latest attempt to deny the liability of journalists in 
actions for libel, unless where express malice can be shown, 
has, we are glad to say, met with no success. It is often 
claimed, on behalf of those who wish to obtain the advantages 
of publicity without its responsibilities, that newspaper 
criticism should be considered ag privileged,—that is, that 
newspaper articles and criticisms should not be actionable 
unless some malicious intent can be shown to be contained in 
them. The result of accepting such a doctrine would, of 
course, be to make newspaper critics practically irresponsible 
in their writing, and so able to indulge in prejudicial and unfair 
criticisms without any fear of the consequences. 

The case of “ Merivale and Wife v. Carson,” recently argued 
before the Master of the Rolls—Lord Esher—and Lord Justice 
Bowen in the Court of Appeal, fortunately gives an authorita- 
tive decision in opposition to any such view, and lays down 
most clearly that newspaper criticisms are not to be held privi- 
leged in the sense claimed for them. The case of ‘ Merivale and 
Wife v. Carson” arose out of an article which appeared in a 
theatrical newspaper called the Stage, criticising a play named 
The Whip-Hand, written by Mr. and Mrs. Herman Merivale. The 
critic described Ze Whip-Hand thus:—* The Whip-LHand, the 
joint production of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Merivale, gives us 
nothing but a hash-up of ingredients which have been used ad 
nauseam, until one rises in protestation against the loving, con- 
fiding, fatuous husband, with the naughty wife and her double 
existence, the good male genius, the limp aristocrat, and the 
Villainous foreigner.” Mr. Merivale’s pleadings declared that 
by such language the writer meant to convey the impression that 
“ the plot and action of the play were based upon the adultery 
of the principal female character, and that the play had an 
immoral tendency ...... . and that the production of the 
Play was discreditable to authors of good literary position 
and repute.” As a matter of fact, the play was in no way based 
on any immoral intrigue. The development of the plot was 
obtained by the complications and difficulties arising from a wife 
who had lost money at cards to a foreign adventurer, and who 
was induced, by fear of exposure, to assist the adventurer in his 
gambling operations. No question as to the fidelity of the wife 
arose in the play. Such was, briefly, the contention of the 
Plaintiffs. It was argued on behalf of the newspaper that the 








article was never intended to bear the interpretation placed upon 
it, and that, in fairness, the words of the criticism could not 
possibly be made to bear any such interpretation. Mr. Justice 
Field, who tried the case in the first instance, as is usual in such 
cases, left it for the jury to say what the article really meant, 
and whether the meaning, whatever it might be, was or was 
not a fair criticism of the play. The jury found a verdict for 
the plaintiffs, with 1s. damages. From this verdict the pro- 
prietor of the newspaper appealed, first to a Divisional Court, 
and then to the Court of Appeal. On the hearing of the last 
appeal, by Lord Esher and Lord Justice Bowen, judgment 
was given in support of the verdict. In the course of his 
judgment, Lord Esher stated clearly the law as to such 
criticisms as that which was made the subject of Mr. Merivale’s 
action. A criticism on a published work is not privileged. “ A 
privileged occasion,” he pointed out, “ was an occasion upon 
which one person might do something with impunity which 
no other person might do.” Any one who liked could criticise 
a published work; “ therefore, such criticism was not on a 
privileged occasion.” Lord Justice Bowen concurred in this 
statement of the law, and repeated that a criticism in a news- 
paper could have no right to be considered privileged in the 
sense claimed. 

The effect of the present decision, though it does not in any 
way alter the ]Jaw—the propositions stated in the judgments are 
in no sense new—is to bring out in clear relief the limits of news- 
paper criticisms, At first sight, it may appear as if the freedom 
of newspaper-writing might be very much curtailed by the 
principles laid down. In truth,it is not so. To say that such 
writing is not privileged, is in no sense to say that every news- 
paper is to be at the mercy of every aggrieved author. It does 
not even mean that reviews of books or plays, if hostile, are 
only safe when the criticism in them is sound,—z.e., will be 
considered sound by a jury. Such a state of things would, of 
course, be absurd. No review can be the subject for a libel 
action, whether the judgment displayed is good or bad, 
so long as it is bond fide. The criticism must be fair; 
that is all that is required by the law. But what is fair 
criticism ? Authors, no doubt, invariably mean by “ unfair,” 
unfavourable reviews. Fair criticism in the legal sense is, 
however, not necessarily favourable criticism, or even true 
criticism. A review wight violate every canon of literary 
taste and judgment, be inspired by the blindest, stupidest 
prejudice, and yet not be legally unfair. Unfair criticism in 
law is criticism “beyond what any fair man, however pre- 
judiced, or however strong his opinion might be, would make 
on the subject discussed.” air criticism is Dond-fide 
criticism, criticism which represents a possible view of the 
case,—7.¢., @ view of the case which it would be possible for 
a reasoning man to hold, Tried by these touchstones, the 
criticism of Mr. Merivale’s play will be seen to have been 
unfair, It treated the play as if it were founded on an 
adulterous intrigue, when, in fact, there was no such intrigue 
to be discovered in the plot. The criticism, therefore, could 
not possibly be said to represent, however looked at, a possible 
view of the case, because it represented something which did 
not exist. Therefore, such criticism was not bond fide, and 
was unfair. This unfairness might, of course, be of a 
kind such as would not be actionable. For instance, an 
error of a merely trivial sort could not be said to render a 
review unfair in the sense that it would be libellous. In a case 
such as the present, however, where the mistake practically 
resulted in a charge of immoral writing, the mistake would 
be injurious to the character of the author, and so in a high 
degree libellous. That any critic should object to the law as 
it stands, or should claim that newspaper articles ought to be 
prima facie privileged, seems to us far overstepping any 
possible claim that journalism can set up for specially favourable 
treatment. No doubt the law should recognise that the 
journalist’s duty towards the public is to criticise according to 
his lights what interests his audience in politics, literature, 
and art, and should protect his independence by not 
allowing frivolous actions for libel. But this the law does 
already. It secures perfect independence to the journalist in 
fulfilling his duty, but imposes upon him the responsibility 
which attaches to all citizens, the responsibility for any acts 
that may injuriously affect the interests of others. Newspapers 
in their criticisms are protected as long as they act bond fide, 
but are responsible for malice or for culpable negligence. 

That to us seems not only law, but common-sense. Any 
relaxation of the responsibility of journalists for what they 
write would most probably lead to a great falling-off in the 
tone of English journalism, Even with the wholesome restraint 
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imposed by libel actions, journalists are always exposed to the 
temptation of printing things which they know they have no 
right to print, but which will sell the paper. The plea that 
the present state of things often allows men and things that 
deserve exposure to go unexposed, no doubt sounds very well 
on first hearing. Public evils should certainly be exposed in 
the Press. But, it is asserted, no one will take the risk under 
the present law, since juries are quite as likely as not to find 
against the newspaper. That this is so to any large extent, we 
entirely disbelieve. Occasionally, perhaps, the threat of libel 
actions may shield a wrongdoer. This,no doubt, is an evil. It 
would be a still greater evil, however, if newspapers, unrestrained 
byany fears of prosecution, were to teem,as they would teem, with 
personal attacks half of which were mere unverified and unveri- 
fiable rumours. Newspaper exposures would then cease to have 
any terrors, for no one would believe them. Now, when a grave 
charge is made by a newspaper, it is evident that the accusation 
must be worth answering, or the newspaper would not have 
run the risk of an action. It would be easy to instance plenty 
of financial and commercial scandals exposed in this way in 
the Press. To free the Press, then, from the law of libel, 
would be to take away half its power. 








STEWARDSHIP. 

ONVENTIONAL as the subject is in the pulpit, Dr. 
Liddon could hardly have chosen any for his eloquent 
sermon last Sunday at St. Paul’s more completely out of 
keeping with the tone and temper of the present day than that 
of the stewardship of man,—the position of trust in which he 
lives, the account which he must render for all he does. Even 
the best elements in the modern temper ignore this attitude of 
subordination. Nothing, for instance, is commoner than a 
passion of pity for our less happy fellow-creatures,—a pity that 
means devotion, sacrifice, something even like complete self- 
forgetfulness. But then our modern pity is imperiously 
absolute; it does not even profess to be a feeling, of the con- 
sequences and outcome of which we are to give an account, a 
feeling of which we are to use and economise the behests 
as we would a gift of money or a gift of power; on the 
contrary, it is a feeling which we are nowadays apt to 
identify absolutely with ourselves. We feel impatient if we 
cannot gratify it to the utmost, and regard every impediment 
placed in the way of that gratification as a sort of monstrous 
and unnatural anomaly at which we do well to rail indignantly. 
Again, nothing can be more remarkable or more novel, as Dr. 
Liddon seems to have hinted in his sermon, than the deprecatory 
air with which rights of property are maintained, almost as if men 
were ashamed of asserting their rights; but why are they thus 
ashamed? Not in the least because men realise better than in 
former ages that they are as responsible to God for the adminis- 
tration of their property as they are for preferring right to 
wrong, but only because they realise so much more vividly a 
certain sense of shame when they compare their comfort with 
the distress of others, and feel almost as a man would feel who 
is eating a good dinner in the presence of hungry or starving 
witnesses. It is not that they feel their responsibility to God 
more for their use of wealth, but that they feel far more 
keenly their invidious position as the few rich among the 
multitude of poor, and are restless and uneasy under the 
gaze of the myriad eyes fixed upon them. The only sense 
of stewardship which seems to have grown really keener of late 
years, is, indeed, the sense of political stewardship to electors, 
and that, unfortunately, is much more apt to mean a sense of the 
necessity of satisfying the many masters that their steward has 
done what they in their ignorance would wish him to do, than any 
sense of the necessity of satisfying a divine intelligence that he 
has done what the earnest desire to promote the highest good of 
the classes represented would have enjoined upon him. As the 
vision of the voters who are often least competent to judge us 
truly, has grown steadily in vividness, the vision of the one 
Judge who alone can appreciate our true motives has grown com- 
paratively dim. The commonplace of a former religious age has 
become almost a paradox now. Partly through the tendency of 
scientific thought to throw doubts on the supernatural world, 
partly through the encroachments of popular sympathies on 
the very limited room for deep emotion in the human 
heart, the sense of stewardship towards the Creator and 
Judge has become fainter and fainter, as the crowd of human 
demands upon us has grown more and more clamorous. No 
wonder that the most eloquent of our preachers should find it as 
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much as ever he can do to restore to their old solemnity of 
import the words which imply that in all his acts, man is in 
reality a mere dispenser of the gifts of one who will require 
from him an account of the manner in which he hag dispensed 
them. We hear so much of the rights of those who cannot in 
any true sense judge us at all, that our sense of duty has 
become perverted, and we think much more of what the mass of 
men may exact from us under penalty of heavy social disgrace 
than of embodying that lofty ideal which is but the shadow of 
a divine righteousness. 

Yet the renovation of the sense of stewardship would jn 
reality bring with it the answer to some of the most difficult 
problems of the day. The more the reality of our stewardship 
is pressed home in relation to all men’s gifts, external or 
internal, the less temptation is there to put the external gifts on 
a different footing from the internal, and to reduce them as far 
as possible, by strictly limiting and interfering with them from 
the outside. For the only result of enormously diminishing 
(say) the rights of property by such interferences, would be that 
the masses of men, all of whom are even now more or less stewards 
of small means, and all of whom have the opportunity of becoming 
stewards of larger means, would be in a great measure deprived 
of the talent in the administration of which they might have 
learned the full sense of the steward’s responsibility ; while the 
few who have great gifts of genius, of art, of eloquence, of state. 
craft, of skill, or even of dexterity, of which nothing can deprive 
them, would be more and more likely to use them irresponsibly 
when they live in that atmosphere of irresponsibility to which 
the whole system of Socialism directly tends. Socialism may, 
indeed, be described as the attempt, by the aid of elaborate institu. 
tions, to suppress individuality in the name of the community. Its 
whole aim is the narrowing of the sphere over which individual 
responsibility exercises a control; but as this can only be done 
in relation to outward things, in relation to property and political 
rights, and cannot be done at all in relation to the higher gifts of 
mind and body, the result would be that the owners of these gifts, 
accustomed to look to external opinion and external law for the 
regulation of social morality, would imagine themselves a great 
deal less responsible for their use of all specific talents, than 
they were when every man was taught that for the use ot 
all his gifts, physical, intellectual, or spiritual, he was strictly 
responsible to an invisible and perfect Judge. Man is so much of 
a unity, that whatever standard is applied to the common gifts 
of the many, is sure to be applied in a very large number of 
cases to the rarer and higher gifts of the few. Whatever general 
notions regulate the responsibility for property will sooner or 
later regulate the responsibility for power, eloquence, artistic 
vision, imaginative insight, as well as for manual skill 
and every kind of specific adroitness; and the real ques- 
tion is whether the institution of property shall be main- 
tained in all its strictness, in order that all men and all 
classes shall have a thorough education in a stewardship 
which would in that case extend into all the regions of the mind, 
or whether, if the rights of property are to be more and more 
effectually invaded and encroached upon by society, the minds 
of those who are specially endowed with rare qualities shall 
be more and more released from this sense of individual responsi- 
bility, and encouraged to cherish the conceit of an exceptional 
loftiness of position. We cannot keep the conviction of our 
stewardship at all unless it enters into every relation of life, from 
the highest to the lowest. If man does not regard himself asa 
steward in everything he does, and does not feel that even in the 
lowest of all spheres he is really and truly the steward of another, 
and is bound to exercise his trust under responsibility to a perfect 
Judge, he will soon lose the sense of stewardship altogether, and 
regard himself, even in relation to his highest gifts, as practically 
absolved from all individual responsibility, and as nothing better 
than a cog-wheel in a great mechanical combination of motives, 
which moves only under the force of impact it transmits. It seems 
to us that, if we are to keep the conception of true moral responsi- 
bility for what we do at all, it is quite essential that that concep- 
tion should be sedulously guarded in the region in which the 
average man will feel it most strongly, the region of stewardship 
for his earthly possessions and earnings. (tive it up, or limit it 
very closely there, and you will soon find that in the region where 
you cannot really control man’s action, you will have set him free 
in a great measure from that moral sensitiveness which is the best 
security against the abuse of talents. If there is to be no free- 
dom and no responsibility in comparatively low and earthly 
matters, there will be freedom, but without responsibility, in the 
higher matters which affect the use of genius, persuasiveness, and 
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of all specific talents. The spiritual view of our stewardship 
which Dr. Liddon was enforcing last Sunday, will either govern 
the whole of our life, or will vanish from the whole of our life. 
But it cannot govern the whole of our life, unless that in- 
dividual freedom without which the sense of duty is impossible, 
is to be trained and exercised in that commonplace region in 
the administration of which so large a part of our earthly 
life consists. Let socialistic ideas,—the subordination to 
society as a whole,—expel the idea of personal duty or 
responsibility to God alone, in the region of property, and 
we shall soon see a fatal irresponsibility creep into the 
higher region into which law cannot effectually penetrate, and 
where, for that very reason, power without responsibility takes 
the form of caprice. If the conception of stewardship is not to 
perish in the future in the highest things, it must hold its 
ground in relation to the lowest things. If the responsible 
administration of wealth is to be taken in great degree out of 
the hands of ordinary men, the idea enjoined by Christ’s 
teaching on all Christians that we are to render an account of 
all our actions, and of all the motives from which those actions 
have proceeded, will soon become fainter; for it is one of the 
strangest of facts that the deeper moral truths seldom fade 
away from the minds of the masses without also disappearing 
from the higher and more intellectual natures in which, judging 
from experience, we should have rather expected them to originate. 
Indeed, if the system generally called Socialism is to gain 
ground, the stewardship of external actions will become a 
stewardship to society which can only judge by external tests, 
while that stewardship for our purposes and motives the obliga- 
tion of which is stamped deep on every conscience that can be 
called a conscience at all, will fall into decay. And yet the sense 
of stewardship for actions done can never be deeply felt, if once 
the sense of stewardship for purposes and motives has ceased to 
be deep and genuine. 
NEW NAMES FOR NEW STATES. 
HE inarticulateness which is sometimes said to be the mark 
of Englishmen—it is not just now the reproach which 
editors would cast at them—is receiving a curious illustration 
on the Southern Continent. The settlers in New South Wales 
have suddenly woke up to the fact that the name of their Colony 


is ill-reputed, cumbrons to use, and incapable of an adjective, | 


and have resolved to change it. They are right, for the name is 
not yet consecrated by time, and all the charges they bring 
against it are more or less well-founded. A savour of con- 
victism still adheres to New South Wales, the name is absurdly 
long and entirely without justification, and the absence of an 
adjective diminishes the individuality of the colonists, and, 
consequently, the fervour of their local patriotism. A “ New 
South Welshman” is unmanageable, and, besides, suggests a 
Celtic relationship which does not exist; while a “ New South 
Welsher ” would, in a land of horses and sporting men, be con- 
sidered invidious and discreditable. This absence of an adjective 
presses heavily upon any people determined to be distinctive. 
It has destroyed the utility of “Great Britain” as a common 
description for this island, and has compelled the citizens of the 
United States to seize upon a title to which they have at 
best but a remote reversionary claim. They call themselves 
“Americans,” as if they possessed both divisions of the 
Continent, whereas they will probably not be even “ North 
Americans,” as the Spaniards call them, for another fifty years, 
and may wait for universal sovereignty in the West for at least 
two centuries. It is true that some of the most patriotic States 
in the Union have names not admitting of adjectives, such as 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Maine; but their citizens would 
be happier if they could avoid periphrasis, and describe them- 
selves in brief as Virginians, Texans, Marylanders, and Cali- 
fornians do. It can only have been necessity which has com- 
pelled the people of New York, while York has no adjective, 
to call themselves ‘‘ New Yorkers,” a name the utter grotesque- 
ness of which is only concealed by habitual usage. Let 
Colorado prosper ever so greatly, or even “ pay the Debt of the 
Union with its cinnabar,” as Mr. Lincoln once said it would do, 
and still a Texan will seem to himself to stand closer to his 
State because he describes himself simply by her name. A 
good name, too, is an advantage as well as a manageable one. 
France is a different country from what Gallia would have been ; 
and if we called Germany by its proper name of Deutschland, 
we should understand the separateness of its people far more 
completely than we do, and probably place them lower. We lose 








all sense of the unity of India because we never employ the 
proper adjective, Indians, to describe its people, and if we had 
chanced to adopt the Hindoo name for the vast peninsula, 
“ Bharata varshya ” or “ Bharutsland,’*we should have formed a 
radically different a priori idea of its people and their continent. 
The House of Hapsburg owes half its position to the rather 
absurd habit of describing all its subjects as “ Austrians;” and 
if there did but exist a name describing the inhabitants of that 
peninsula, the Federation of the Balkans would be years nearer 
to its accomplishment. A name with bad associations in the 
ears of the world is a dead weight upon its people, and an island 
named Murderland would no more fill up than a Colony named 
Botany Bay. 

‘The people of New South Wales are, therefore, quite in the 
right in changing the name of their Colony, and we do not 
believe in the least in the difficulty of effecting the transmuta- 
tion. Well-known names of streets are changed every day; 
though we have all read “ Paul and Virginia,” we have all for- 
gotten the Isle of France; and no man now addresses a letter 
to Van Dieman’s Land. The colonists may be sure of success 
for any name except the one which, in a fit of perversity, they 
have chosen to adopt. They appear, in fact, to have been 
fettered by that failure of inventive power which marks alike 
British builders and founders of American cities. The former, 
in their despair and their modesty, usually choose some much- 
used name, till there are, we believe, more than fifty George 
Streets in London alone; while the latter steal some name 
from a map of Europe, and plant Rome down in Minnesota, cr 
Carthage in the interior of New Mexico. The New South Welsh- 
men hunted and searched for an acceptable name, but found 
none, and at last, with the oddest mixture of powerlessness and 
pride, declared that they would resume their old one, and call their 
Colony by the name of the entire continent. New South Wales 
should be Australia, and themselves Australians. The local 
Legislature has actually passed a Bill to this effect, and the 
local Premier defends the choice as a mere right of his Colony, 
an act not of audacity, but of resumption. This pretension is 
simply absurd. The word was, we believe, applied to the Colony 
when it alone was inhabited by white men; but it has now been 
accepted finally as the descriptive name of the continent, and 
its adoption for a mere section would introduce endless con- 
fusion, not only in post-offices and children’s geographies, but 
on the Exchanges of the world. An Australian loan is nota 
loan guaranteed by New South Wales. Naples might as well 
call itself Italy, or Greece, as the oldest civilised country in our 
quarter of the world, arrogate to itself the name of Europe. The 
Colony may call itself East Australia if it likes, and would perhaps 
be wise in doing so, for the name, though too pretentious, is suffi- 
ciently descriptive ; but if its people do not like that, they must 
look out for some name which shall be distinguishable among 
the recognised names of the geographer’s world. Any word not 
absolutely cacophonous, or befouled by evil associations, will do 
as well as any other, for it is history, and not foresight, which 
makes the name of a country great. Who knows whence Roma 
came, or remembers that in a tongue not Roman the word 
meant strength? Or what does it matter that America is 
but the feminine of the odd Christian name of the obscure 
Florentine who was not the first to discover the New 
World? The word Calcutta conveys its full import, though 
philologists have quarrelled over its meaning for a hundred 
years; and who, as he speaks of Hindostan, ever thinks that 
the word, with its suggestions of magnificence, signifies etymo- 
logically nothing but Blackeyland? England is mother of 
nations, though she derives her name from a little tribe of 
Jutland; and Russia may master the world, though her own 
people cannot say with certainty whence they derive their name. 
If the people of New South Wales want to be separate, let them 
choose some native word—expressing, perhaps, hot plains—as the 
settlers in Massachusetts did; or if they want to be recognisable 
before the maps of the world are altered, let them call their Colony, 
from its capital, Sydneyland, and themselves Sydneylanders, or 
accept the title which, according to precedent, they ought to 
have adopted, Cooksylvania. In choosing the former, they will 
only conform to the European habit which even now names the 
Southern Colonies in common parlance by their great cities only, 
and speaks of Melbourne when Victoria is meant. Indeed, they 
might, if they would, without inconvenience call their Colony 
Sydney, and their great city Jackson, for the latter, though 
forgotten in Europe, is known to all geographers and 
sailors. The very simplest names, such as Eastland for 
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New South Wales, Southland for South Australia, West- 
land for West Australia, and Norland for the more tropical 
half of Queensland, would speedily be recognised and become 
suggestive; and so, if the colonists pleased, would arbitrary 
words, chosen solely for their sound. There is, indeed, no 
objection to an arbitrary name—say, Auralia, or Meruna— 
for meaning has, in history, absolutely no importance. What 
descriptive word is more thoroughly definite or well under- 
stood than China, which has, for Europeans, absolutely no 
meaning, as little as Peru, the meaning of which neither its 
aborigines nor the Spaniards are able to explain. The 
most absurd name ever invented by a mind which in 
inventing it confessed its own sterility, “ Newfoundland,” 
has ceased to be ludicrous or commonplace; and England 
will live, though her name is, except to her own children, of all 
names the one with least of melody. If the colonists are 
utterly sterile of invention, let them leave the name to the 
Queen, as the Canadians left the site of their capital, or, 
better still, call a Congress of Australian Premiers to rename 
once for all, such Colonies as are discontented with the titles 
imposed on them by discoverers, the Home Government, or fate. 
They cannot in any event be permitted to steal from a nation 
elready as numerous as the Americans when they revolted, the 
name by which it is designated throughout the world, and under 
which it will one day rule an empire of islands stretching from 
bleak Saghalien, through every variety of tropical and semi- 
tropical treasure-house, down to the Antarctic ice. New South 
Wales to call itself Australia! Why, then, should not Buenos 
Ayres rename itself South America ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE UNIONIST MEETING IN DUBLIN. 


[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPecTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—Kindly permit me, in justice to our recent great meeting, 
to point out that the estimate which appeared in the Spectator 
of December 3rd, of the numbers who attended it scarcely 
gepresents one-half of the number who were present, and con- 
siderably less than one-half of the number of ticket-holders. 
The Leinster Hall itself, according to the testimony of many 
witnesses and of the newspapers, had at least four thousand 
persons in it, and its annexe (capable of holding between three 
and four thousand people), in which the overflow meeting was 
‘held, and at which both Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen 
spoke, was completely filled. 

The present writer was one of many hundreds of ticket-holders 
who were unable to obtain admission to either hall, owing to 
‘every available space being occupied. To show that your esti- 
mate (four thousand) was considerably under the number, I may 
mention that, two days before the meeting, a notice appeared in 
the columns of the Irish Times, on behalf of the committee, that 
no more tickets could be issued for want of room in the two 
halls, and that nearly ten thousand tickets had been issued. 

Please pardon my taking up so much of your valuable space, 
but I think it right that your numerous readers should have 
correct information of the dimensions of this most successful 
demonstration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

®» Mespil Road, Dublin. F. St. J. Starkey. 


THE “SWEATING” SYSTEM. 


[To tue Epitor or THE ** SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—My article on “ The Sweating System” in the Fortnightly 
Review of this month contains a sentence which, I am sorry to 
say, is very clumsily written. I mean the sentence (part of 
which you quoted last week) referring to the wages of persons 
employed in the trunk-making trade. This reads as if I stated 
these wages at 25s. to 30s. in the case of men, 9s. to 20s. in the 
case of women, per day. These sums are, of course, the weekly 
wages of these workpeople. If you will kindly give this 
correction a place in your columns, you will much oblige me.— 
I an, Sir, &c., Davin F. Scutoss. 











*,* We are compelled by the great pressure on our space this 
week, to leave out nearly the whole of our Correspondence. 


ART. 


ee 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
TuERE is a difficulty in writing a criticism of this Society which 
would not be felt with regard to any other London picture- 
gallery,—the difficulty, that is, of knowing whether to take the 














pictures here shown as serious works of art, or simply as protests 
more or less fantastic, against artistic conventionality. It is 
easy enough to laugh at such pictures, and the temptation ig 
considerable to speak in severe terms of the Lizarrerie which ig 
to be seen in many of the pictures here; but it is far more 
difficult to discern the point where the departure from estab. 
lished practice degenerates into license, where its independence 
becomes egotism, and its fancy extravagance. It would not be 
worth while to have dwelt at all upon this point, were it not that 
there seems to be at the present time some danger of this “go. 
as-you-please” kind of art extending its influence to some of our 
younger and more talented artists. Just think of the fascination 
of the theory! Here sits, we will suppose, a young, clever, 
earnest student, with the fear and admiration of Michael Angelo 
and Titian before his eyes, and in despair of ever gaining even 
a hint of their secret and their glory. And to him there comes 
sauntering along on the sunny side of the way, a jaunty 
gentleman with a “note”-book three inches square, in 
which ever and anon he drops a dab of colour, or makes 
a faint stroke with a pencil. And our earnest tyro looks at 
him bewildered, and says, ‘Tell me, my friend, what may be 
your name?’ and the jaunty gentleman saunters on carelessly, 
saying, ‘I am called “True Art,” and I goasI please!’ Is it 
any wonder that the boy feels inclined to get up and do likewise? 
It seems so simple and so pleasant,—just to do any subject in the 
world,—just to carry it as far as you feel inclined, and then to 
sit down and swear thatallis said which ought to be said about 
the matter, and if people do not like it, why, so much the worse 
for them ! 

Do our readers think we are exaggerating, let them come 
with us round the Gallery, and look at one or two of the pictures, 
Here, for instance, is “ William-Stott of Oldham’s” “ Birth of 
Venus.” <A large circular picture, in an immense frame, of a 
sea-gull, a breaking wave, some wet sand, and a nude, red- 
haired model. Now, Mr. Stott is a clever man, and has done 
aforetime some good though strange work; and even in this 
picture there is some good painting in the subordinate por- 
tions,—as, for instance, in the faint grey-green sea, very 
delicate in colour and brushwork, and in the shimmer 
of light on the wet sand of the foreground. But the main 
motive of the picture, the would-be Venus, is simply, as 
we have said, “a red-haired model.” And what is more, and 
what is really the secret of the distaste which we—and, we 
believe, most folks—feel for the picture, is that the artist has 
not failed in conceiving Venus, but has had no wish to conceive 
her at all, This is the crux of the matter, the secret of the 
vital difference between this development of modern art and all 
earlier great work. No matter whether it was Classical, Byzan- 
tine, Renaissance, or Gothic, painting has always hitherto striven 
for something more than simple realisation of material facts,— 
it has striven for realisation of the immaterial conception. The 
material fact has only been the peg on which the painter hung 
his clothes of beauty. But now it seems as if the peg was all 
that our artists were prepared to give us. Our galleries are to 
be for the future simply empty wardrobes, wherein we can 
see through the half-closed doors only rows upon rows of 
vacant brackets. Just because Mr. “ William-Stott of Old- 
ham” is infected with this damnable art-heresy—this 
notion that an artist need not select his material, and 
need not bring it into accordance with the intellectual 
and emotional character of his subject—he has given us 
this pitiful picture; for it is pitiful to see a man of genuine 
talent and power wasting both in a vulgar folly. There is 
an effective contrast to be found in this Gallery to work of 
this kind, in a series of pictures by an artist who died lately 
(comparatively young and unknown), Mr. F. H. Potter. They 
are nearly all studies rather than pictures, studies for the most 
part of a single girl’s figure—or head—and their peculiarities 
are a great soberness and almost heaviness of workmanship, 
united with a distinct vein of quiet poetical feeling, and a very 
unusual beauty of colour. Imagine what Baron Leys might 
have painted as a young man after a visit to Venice, and you will 
have something like these pictures by Mr. Potter, save that Baron 
Leys could never have quite got rid of his Gothic prepossessions, 
and that there is here no touch of Gothic quality. It is a 
strange, and to the present writer a humiliating matter, that a 
painter of such merit could have escaped public recoguition,— 
that the Academy should have rejected his pictures year after 
year, that we writers should not have discovered them for our- 
selves before his death. It only shows the carelessness or the 
ignorance of those who administer the concerns of the Academy, 
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and those who write criticisms for the papers. Blatant work, 
false work, morbid work, sentimental work of all kinds, gets itself 
noticed and appreciated in public galleries; but it is too often 
the case that genuine painter’s work, unless it have some other 
popular attraction, is but too likely to be passed over, crushed 
out of sight, as it were, beneath the pressure of the crowd of 
pictures. Now that we see twenty or thirty of these pictures 
together, well hung, we recognise too late their beauty; and the 
present writer, at all events, desires to cry, “ Mea culpa,” that 
he knew it not before it was too late. 

Let us return to the living men. Here is a good portrait by 
Mr. Sidney Starr of Mr. Willard, the best melodramatic villain 
of the modern stage. The picture is at once simple, natural, 
and strong in its pose and light and shade, and as a likeness 
most excellent. As a picture it has two chief defects,—a sticky, 
almost treacly style of painting, and an undue, or rather an 
inky sort of darkness. Mr. Starr has yet to learn that black is 
capable of being very fine in colour, and is not necessarily either 
monotonous or dreary. ; 

The most opposed paintings (in colour and execution) to that of 
Mr. Starr are the examples of Claude Monet, the well-known 
French “ Impressionist.” He has been seen but little in England, 
and judging from the remarks which we heard in the Gallery 
and have read in the daily Press, is not likely to be much liked. 
And yet, of all the Impressionist schools, of all forms of the “plein 
air” painting, Monet’s is, in our opinion, both the finest and the 
most true. He has this great quality, which is generally lacking 
in the above-mentioned schools,—that he is distinctly on the look- 
out for beauty ; his work does not stop at the presentation of an 
ugly fact or incident; he will only try and realise beautiful 
things. So far, so good. To pass from that laudable desire to the 
manner in which he tries to realise such matters. And here the 
present writer confesses himself at fault ; he cannot give in a brief 
space any description worth the having of this most strange and 
powerful painting. It may, perhaps, be roughly true to say that 
one great difference between Monet and other Impressionists is 
that his aim is more directed to impression of colour than im- 
pression of chiaroscuro. He makes his light and shade through 
his colour,—most Impressionists give the idea of making their 
pictures in the reverse manner. Above all, this painter is im- 
pressed with the light of outdoor nature; he sees everywhere 
fight, and with him light is always swimming with colour; so 
he depicts his scenes almost, we might say, without shadow; 
substituting variety of tint for shade; using the purest and 
strongest colours he can lay his hands upon, and laying them 
against and upon one another in bewildering profusion. The 
effect, to eyes accustomed to ordinary painting—which, it 
must be remembered, is usually done in a studio, not the 
open air—is garish and unnatural; but the work has qualities 
of truth in the representation of light such as, have never 
before been obtained, and,—a greater merit,—such as are most 
beautiful and desirable. To take only one of M. Monet’s pic- 
tures here,—a view on the coast of Brittany, in which sapphire 
and emerald-lit water is seen dashing against and between 
great masses of sunlit rock and cliff. Therein is to be found an 
amount of freshness and a glow almost as of the very scene 
itself; the brightest picture Brett ever painted would look dull 
and conventional by the side of this work, in which M. Monet 
seems to have selected a few choice rainbows as his colour 
material. At once true and false, the point for consideration 
here, as elsewhere, in modern schools is,—How much we are 
prepared to sacrifice in detail in order to gain a new and beautiful 
effect? And that question is far too long a one to discuss here 
and now. 








BOOKS. 
—~@—— 
CHARLES DARWIN.* 
[THIRD NOTICE. ] 
Tue critic of Charles Darwin’s life, when he has paid his tribute 
to the genius, industry, and perseverance of the man of science, 
has performed only half his task. It still remains for him to 
speak of the influence exercised by the widely read author upon 
the deepest beliefs of mankind. We enter on this part of our 
attempt with some reluctance. But to believe in Jonah’s whale 
and Balaam’s ass—to hold that the earth stopped its rush 
through space at the bidding of Joshua, and the waters of the 
Sea were obedient to the bidding of Moses—and, finally, that the 








* Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, including an Autobiographical Chapter. 
Edited by his Son, Francis Darwin, 3 vols. London: Murray. 1887. 





world in which all these marvels took place was made in a week 
and finished on a Sunday morning,—to believe all this, and to 
believe also in the Heavenly Father, is to think more truly of 
this universe in which we live than Charles Darwin thought of 
it. And there is no denying that since he gave the world his 
views, it has accepted their negative as well as their positive 
side. Our previous notices have, we hope, given a pledge that 
the man and his work, on their own ground, are not unappreciated 
by us. What follows must be read with the recollection that 
we have now passed into a region where the builder was a 
destroyer. 

We have said that this destructive influence is undeniable. 
Perhaps in order to make that term accurate, we ought to shut 
out from contemplation those who are determined, at whatever 
cost, to maintain that all truth is immediately and obviously con- 
sistent. We confess the exception to be a large one; but when 
it is once made, we should say that no sane person can deny 
Darwin’s influence to have been at least contemporaneous with 
a general decay of belief in the unseen. The average secular 
Christian in the pre-Darwinian age felt that he knew very little 
about religion, and that if he tried to think much on the subject, 
he found it dull. But he meant something when he called him- 
self a Christian. He might not have much religious conviction 
at first-hand, but he felt dimly that greater and better men had 
it, and that he wished to be one with them. How much con- 
viction would survive if he were on a desert island, he would 
have found it hard to say ; but he was sure that there was some- 
thing real in the feeling as long as he was with others who were 
joined together on that basis. This is the kind of Christianity 
that modern science has made impossible. To say, “‘ This is the 
most important thing possible, as long as one believes it, but dis- 
belief in it is a matter of utter indifference,” may be the expres- 
sion of an amiable or of a cowardly state of mind; but in either 
case it is illogical, and logic carries the day in the long-run. 
The name of orthodoxy still clings to the idea of religion, but 
the thing is to be looked for in the house of science. 

The last device by which the religion of our time seeks recon- 
ciliation with its now triumphant foe, is to pour scorn on this 
ideal of orthodoxy. It is said by many earnest Christians 
(Charles Kingsley, for instance) that the b-lief which Darwin 
did so much to destroy was not Christianity. Hardly any one 
can now go on denying that the two first chapters of Genesis 
contain certain statements on the same subject as The Origin of 
Species, and that a logical intellect must make its choice between 
them; but still, it is urged that a theory of Creation, whether from 
Moses or Darwin, is not Christianity. Vain is the effort to conceal 
a radical divergence of spirit beneath the veil of a logical modus 
vivendi. Darwin’s books, if certain views of Genesis, which 
have really nothing to do with the subsequent course of Scrip- 
tural history, were discarded, might, we fully allow, be adopted as 
the scientific text-books of any religious system of education. But 
it is not what a man says at a particular moment that tells you 
his influence on those who listen to him. It is what he says 
more strongly to-day than he did yesterday. It is the change, 
slight, perhaps, and only discernible to the eye of close atten- 
tion, which distinguishes the growing organism from the 
withering husk,—those indications of direction in a man’s 
thought which give pledges of its permanence, and make us 
know which are the convictions that will grow, and which the 
opinions that will wither. Charles Darwin’s Theism faded from 
his mind without disturbance, without perplexity, without pain. 
These words describe his influence as well as his experience. He 
denied nothing, he consciously opposed nothing; but so far as 
he swayed men’s thoughts, they turned from the Invisible. 

From Darwin’s disciples, at any rate, it would be no concession, 
it would be the summit and concentration of their claim that 
he has delivered the average mind from the bondage of theo- 
logical belief. They are ready to address him as Lucretius 
addressed Epicurus :— 

“Nam simul ac ratio tua coepit vociferari 

Naturam rerum, divina mente coorta, 

Diffugiunt anime terrores, mcenia mundi 

Discedunt, totum video per inane geri res.” 
Darwin himself had never felt the bondage of what Lucretius 
meant by Religion, and never sought to destroy it; and, on the 
other hand, his enthusiasm was exactly for that element of science 
in which Lucretius was as deficient as Virgil. The present writer 
once showed him the remarkable passage in which his views are 
anticipated (“ De Rer. Nat.,” v., 855-877). It had not the slighest 
interest for him. He saw that it was not based on observation, 
and the fact that a great genius should, as it were, respond to 
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him on wrong grounds, or what he would have called no 
grounds, gave him no pleasure. Nevertheless, this element 
of modern science, which is found in its perfection in a poet 
who lived before the dawn of physical science, found an immense 
stimulus in his speculations. In the opinion alike of those who 
think they owe Darwin most, and those who consider that he 
has done something towards robbing the world of all that makes 
life worth living, it is through him, as through his Greek proto- 
type, that— 
“. ..... religio pedibus subjecta vicissin 
Obteritur.” 

And those who agree in nothing else are not likely to be 
altogether mistaken in their single point of agreement. 

It would be out of scale, in so brief a criticism as ours, to attempt 
to distinguish between Darwinism truly so called, and Darwinism 
falsely so called. The distinction itself is an important one, 
but, like some important geographical difference which vanishes 
when we take our point of view from the nearest planet and con- 
sider the movements of the earth, it is lost when we contemplate 
theantagonism between modern science and faith. We believe that 
this antagonism is real, as firmly as the narrowest of Evangelical 
dogmatists in the pre-Darwinian era, or the narrowest of 
evolutionary dogmatists in the post-Darwinian era. We think 
that the works of Darwin and his contemporaries have been a 
torpedo-touch to the life of faith. It is a trite remark—made 
trite, probably, by this very revolution in general feeling—that 
the loss of faith is not the destruction of truth. The truths which 
Christian convictions inadequately approach remain asthe ground 
and basis of all life, whether they are recognised or not. When the 
Hebrew scribe wrote down his psalm of Creation, natural selec- 
tion already explained just as much of the method of the Creator’s 
working as it does now, and no more; and it is still as true now as 
it was then, that “in the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” As natural selection did not begin to be an agent 
when it began to be discerned, so neither has the Divine Will 
ceased to be an agent now that it has ceased to be recognised. 
Confused thought sometimes lies so near deep intuitions, that 
perhaps it is worth while to state what, when it is once 
stated, no one would deny. But because no man can make 
facts other than they are, it does not follow that no man can 
make belief in facts other than it is. Christianity, as we under- 
stand the word, is the reflection in human hearts of divine 
realities. To deny that this reflection has been troubled and 
obscured by the investigations of modern science, would surely 
be like asserting that the stars are visible at noon. It is not 
that any fact or principle brought to light by modern science 
has any bearing on the object of faith. Perhaps it is rather 
the discovery, in the view of so many men of science, that 
it has no such bearing. To be assured that the study of 
the outward universe suggests no Creator, ought to be per- 
plexing to every one who believes in a Creator. There can be 
no doubt that patient, disinterested study of the visible world, 
instead of leaving men of science, as we should expect, on the 
threshold of the invisible world, does, in fact, at the present day, 
take them far away from it. “The invisible things of God are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made,” 
said St. Paul. ‘The invisible things of God are possibly nothing 
at all,’ say, and say quite sincerely, those who know much more 
of the things that are made than St. Paul did. From them its 
difficulties are hid no less than its realities. 

The present writer once heard Mr. Darwin give his reasons for 
withholding his belief from that idea of a Creator “ which,” he 
added (and the words came from his lips, his hearer thought, 
with a certain emphasis), “is natural to us all.” The statement is 
practically repeated in a letter given here (I., 316), and was, as 
his hearer found afterwards, misunderstood in the same way by 
both persons to whom it was addressed ; it must therefore have 
been somewhat confused, and we will not attempt to reproduce 
it. For our purpose, the misunderstanding is as important as the 
understanding would have been. The words which introduced his 
speech, “ The reason why I find it impossible to accept that belief 
in a Creator,” suggested facts of every day. ‘“ Because of East 
London, because of Central Africa, because of the police reports, 
because of the larger part of the experience of most lives and 
the whole of many,’”—these are the terms in which ordinary men 
would sum up their difficulties in trusting God, or thinking 
there is a God to trust. But it was not the misery of the world 
which veiled the face of the Creator from one who never saw 
suffering without an ardent and painful desire to relieve it, 
and who had but one regret in his happy life, that he had not 
done more for his fellow-creatures. It is not the misery of the 








world which hides God from the eyes that are bent on the 
visible. Men of science, in so far as they are men of Science 
merely, know quite as little of that which makes it hard, ag of 
that which makes it possible, to believe in the Heavenly Father. 

Perhaps it is a proof that Charles Darwin was something 
more than a mere man of science, that another reminiscence of 
his conversation arises to the writer’s mind as a clue to an 
explanation of that great antagonism of our day which he did 
so much to further. A friend expressed to him, not long before hig 
death, with an oblivion of the way in which the remark told that 
was a marvellous tribute to the modesty of the hearer, the opinion 
that the Correlation of the Physical Forces was a greater dig. 
covery than evolution. “TI entirely agree with you,” he responded, 
with that overflowing emphasis whenever agreement was possible 
which gave his conversation a sort of youthful charm even in his 
old age; ‘and I should go farther, and say it was an even greater 
discovery than that of gravitation.” The reminiscence is an in. 
dication of something in him that transcended the boundaries of 
his habitual thought, and brought him to the borderland where 
science confronts philosophy. The correlation of the physica} 
forces is that principle which sums up the truth of all natural law, 
that principle whereby the truth that concerns matter is divided 
from the truth that concerns mind. All physical change may be 
represented by an equation. So much friction equals so much 
heat; so much heat equals so much movement. The trans- 
formations of force are infinite, but force itself can neither 
be increased nor diminished, except so far as we come 
in contact with that which to the man of science takes 
the aspect of miracle. On spiritual ground, no such law 
holds good. Man can give man warmth and light that he does 
not lose. The man of science may say, indeed, that this is only 
what happens when a candle is lighted at the fire. But those 
who have known the deepest influence that one spirit can pour 
upon another, feel the evolution of latent force an inadequate 
description of that experience. We disappoint each other, it is 
true, whenever we seek to deal with each other merely as spirit 
with spirit, and forget the limitations of the flesh. But the 
spirit of man is also in contact with one to whom such limita- 
tions are unknown; and when he thinks of the origin of this 
universe, he cannot but identify it with this infinite spirit which 
floods his own. 

Now, the change in the relation of Science to Faith in our 
day lies here,—that up to the promulgation of the Darwinian 
theory,the Creation formed a link between the laws of the outward 
and the inward universe. To recognise the creative spirit met 
with at every step in the inner world on the very threshold of the 
outer world, is to make room for any possible extension of that 
creative agency in the subsequent development of the outer 
world. Miracle required justification, it required evidence of 
exceptional strength answering to its exceptional nature ; but as 
long as science assumed miracle in the beginning of things, it 
could not reject miracle afterwards. Thus, the study of science 
led the mind towards an event that could not be described other- 
wise than as a stupendous miracle, though before reaching that 
event science stopped abruptly. Evolution, we need not say, is 
much older than Darwin, and evolution always bridged the 
chasm and invited science to extend herrealm. But Darwin did 
for evolution what Newton did for gravitation ; he wedded vague 
theory to definite and verified fact. After him there was no 
assumption ready for teleology; the marble must be quarried as 
well as hewn. Those who believe, as John Mill puts it, “ that 
the eye of man was made by one who can see,” are not confuted 
by anything Darwin has written. But they are opposed by the 
whole spirit of his argument, and its effect on his own mind; 
and this being so, it was inevitable that a general acceptance of 
his doctrines should involve an eclipse of faith. 

When once the outward has relaxed its overmastering clutch 
on the world of intellect, and the inward again speaks to the 
heart of man, those doctrines, we cannot doubt, will be dis- 
covered to stand in the closest relation to deeper views of spiritual 
truth. What the soul, feeling its need of God, seeks from any in- 
tellectual account of his relation to his creature, is space to think 
of him as an Eternal Beginner. Those yet living can remember 
an infancy overshadowed by the dread that this brief life on earth 
was in truth the six days of Creation for the soul of man, that 
after that His hand was withdrawn for ever, and the spirits He 
had made left as they were. From this ghastly fear we have been 
delivered. We have learned to look forward to that experience 
which we call death as an end of nothing but our relation to the 
things we see, an end which will leave us still, in relation to the 
Invisible, in the attitude of unfinished creatures, through all 
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eternity passing into a greater fullness of being as we approach its 
source. Is not there a close connection between this new spiritual 
hase of our time, and an intellectual phase which expands the six 
days of Creation into the whole life of the world, and teaches 
us to think of our abode here as unfinished ? A God exhausted in 
his creation is no inevitable part of the idea of evolution, how- 
ever much for the moment it be the creed of evolutionists. A 
God still working, and calling man to help him in his work, is 
a view of the divine that suits better with the inevitable pro- 
plems of life than the view of a Creator who finished his work, 
guch as we know it, and who, looking upon it, pronounced it very 
ood. The “struggle for existence” is, indeed, a sad fact that, 
not only in the animal, but in the human world, continues to 
daunt and exercise faith, while the “survival of the fittest,” 
jnasmuch as all it means is the survival of the fittest to survive, 
ig no real answer to any of the difficulties raised by the more 
candid formula. We must let the perplexities of the world melt 
jnto the background of Creation; we must accept the fact that 
the difficulties which lacerate our hearts and perplex our minds 
jn the course‘of the world’s history have been there from the 
beginning. The spirit which feels itself in contact with the Infinite 
sees room for explanation beyond all such obstacles to faith, 
yast as they are; the spirit which has no such experience will 
find faith inadequate to meet the requirements of commonplace 
prosperity, and the knowledge that none can escape who live in 
this world. sia ns x 
KINGLAKE’S “CRIMEA.”—VOLUMES VII. AND VIIL* 
[FIRST NOTICE. 
Mr. KixGuake has represented the Crimean War as the result 
of a personal contest between Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and 
the Czar Nicholas. He quotes at the moment of Nicholas’s death, 
which falls within the period of the volume now before us, Lord 
Stratford’s words, spoken at the beginning of the struggle,— 
“ Well, well, there’ll be war; the Emperor has chosen to make 
this a personal question against me, and he must take the 
consequences.’ We fancy that few people will read the two 
volumes with which Mr, Kinglake now winds up his masterly 
work, without feeling that another strong element of personal 
contest largely enters into their composition. The conclusions 
in reference to the conduct of the 'rench Emperor to which Mr. 
Kinglake would lead us, may be inevitable. On the whole, we 
incline to believe that they are so; but they take the form of a 
masterly indictment rather than that of a judicial summing-up. 
That desire to assist in “ chastising great criminals” which Mr. 
Kinglake shows in his portrayment of the bitter personal 
sufferings of the Czar, may be the inspiring principle of the 
exposure of the plots of the “dreamer of the Tuileries ;” but 
there is something also which suggests a mind affected by a feeling 
like that of Lord Stratford’s, a feeling of personal contest of 
which the now long-since fallen French Emperor “must take the 
consequences.” 

We do not think that, as a mere intellectual treat, the 
interest of the volumes is seriously marred by that circum- 
stance. The world has before now stood round in ab- 
sorbed attention whilst some great orator of the present or the 
past has been “ winding the rope” round the neck of Catiline 
or of Palmer, and it will do so again. But for good or for evil, 
for justice or for vengeance, that is the model which these 
volumes follow. Not even in that first attack of terrible power 
in its exposure of the plots which placed Louis Napoleon on the 
throne of France, does Mr. Kinglake bring so formidable an 
indictment against the Government of the Emperor as in his 
concluding volumes. We must do him the justice to say also 
that, long-as we have waited for these volumes, the materials 
which have furnished the substance for his accusation were not 
forthcoming till after the fall of the Second Empire, and that, 
to all intents and purposes, the history which he now lays before 
the world is revealed for the first time. The disclosures made by 
M. Rousset, a functionary of the French War Office, in his 
Histoire de la Guerre de Crimée, required, in order that their 
full effect should be understood, to be compared and collated 
with the secret despatches of Lord Raglan of which Mr. King- 
lake has had possession. Mr. Kinglake, for the same purpose, 
has made masterly use of the evidence supplied by Todleben on 
the Russian side. 

The accusation which Mr. Kinglake now brings against the 
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French Emperor is, so far as the volume now immediately before 
us is concerned, that throughout the earlier months of the 
year 1855, those which immediately followed our “ winter 
troubles” and the Battle of Inkerman, the French Army was, 
in fact, for purposes of the personal vanity of Louis N: apoleon, 
kept back from certain conquest, and made to become, as he 
again and again repeats, “an army in waiting,”—that is, an 
army dancing attendance in readiness for a Court ceremonial. 
He shows that the “ reserve army,” which was collected in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, was intended to move to the 
Crimea only when the Emperor himself should go out in person 
thither to command it, for a fantastic and ill-conceived cam- 
paign designed to destroy the Russian field army which was 
co-operating with the defenders of Sebastopol. Meantime, 
in order that the arrival of the Emperor might be the signal 
for a theatrical change of condition from depression and failure 
to elation and victory, the French Army was to be held back 
from serious enterprise. For that purpose, General Niel was 
despatched to the Crimea in the beginning of February, and for 
three months and a half kept “the siege in a state of im- 
puissance.” The indictment against Canrobert is almost as 
formidable as that against Napoleon and Niel. According to 
evidence which at present appears not to admit of reply, he, 
whilst aware of the general conditions of the Tuileries scheme, 
and actually apologising to the Emperor for occasional inad- 
vertent successes, acted towards Lord Raglan throughout as 
though he might rely upon the full support of the French Army. 
By proposing schemes which he hoped that Lord Raglan would 
reject, because of their almost impossible character for the 
English troops, he even endeavoured to throw on the English 
Commander the responsibility for the inaction of the allies. 

As a consequence of the restraint thus placed on the French, 
not only was the Russian Army able to recover from the con- 
sequences of the Battle of Inkerman, and the French Army 
reduced to an almost complete moral collapse, but Todleben, 
advancing his approaches against the allies more as if he were 
besieging them than they him, everywhere increased the 
obstacles and fortifications which they had to surmount, up to 
the moment when Pélissier, then Commandant of the lst Corps 
d’Armée, broke loose alike from the control of Canrobert and 
the Emperor, and, supported by the outraged feelings of the 
French Army, obtained an unwilling assent to vigorous action ; 
so that on April 10th he carried one of the most important of 
Todleben’s new defences, the “ Cimeti¢ére Lodgments,” and on 
May Ist yet another, the “ Sousdal Counterguard.” The 
seventh volume brings us down to the moment when Canrobert, 
having ruined the first expedition against Kertch by its 
sudden recall, in order to employ the ships in at last bringing 
to the Crimea the reserve corps from Constantinople, resigned 
in despair the hopeless position into which he had been led by a 
too servile compliance with the schemes of his master, who, 
though he had abandoned his own intention to take command, 
had not ceased to interfere by constant telegraphing. 

Mr. Kinglake’s style seems to us as clear and attractive as 
ever. ‘There is much of the present volume which would be of 
thrilling interest if it were mere romance. Much of it has 
never been told before at all. Of all the incidents, certainly 
the one which will most attract all readers is the wonderful 
story of Captain Oldershaw’s defence of the “No. VII. 
Battery,” in which, of the forty-seven men actually retained 
in the fight, forty-four were killed or wounded. In addi- 
tion, however, to the three thus left, eighteen others had 
been sent out of the battery, during the course of the fight, 
with wounded men. A rumour that Captain Oldershaw 
was to be employed the following night in the same bat- 
tery having reached these twenty men, they sent by the cor- 
poral on duty a message to Captain Oldershaw,—“ The men 
who fought with you yesterday, Sir, wish to fight again with 
you.” Higher honour certainly could scarcely have been paid 
to a soldier ; but, strangely enough, thanks chiefly to the abso- 
lute reticence and modesty of Captain Oldershaw, the facts were 
never known to Lord Raglan, to the army at large, or to the 
public at home. It is not only in Italy that men have fought— 


For honour, fame, nor self-applause.” 


Mr. Kinglake is at his best in telling such a story, which 
rests now chiefly on the evidence of Sir Gerald Graham, then a 
young subaltern of engineers, who characteristically visited the 
battery because he saw how tremendous was the effect of the fire 
brought to bear on it. 
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A concluding chapter of the seventh volume gives the story of 
those Vienna Conferences which were continued simultaneously 
with this part of the siege, and at the time provoked that con- 
temptuous outburst of public opinion against Lord John Russell 
which we can all remember,—that which led in July, 1855, to his 
resigning office. Mr. Kinglake has done an act of justice to Lord 
Russell’s memory in showing that it was only the consequence of 
the necessary reticence of public men at the time, that an opinion 
was formed of the diplomatist’s conduct which imputed to him 
an undue readiness to make concessions to Russia. There was 
in April no prospect of an end of that “impuissance” to 
which Canrobert’s submission to Niel’s authority had reduced 
the siege. Lord John Russell had exacted from the Austrian 
Court an undertaking that the rejection of the terms which 
Austrian statesmen had proposed, should be treated by Austria 
as a casus belli. It did, in fact, become clear that if these terms, 
which Lord John Russell had been ready to accept, had been 
submitted to the Czar, they would have been rejected by him. 
Therefore, the only result of Lord John Russell’s action would 
have been the accession of Austria to the Anglo-French alliance. 
In reference to the same Conferences, Mr. Kinglake is careful to 
point out, what has been already no doubt sufficiently demon- 
strated in Count Buol’s Memoirs, but has never before been 
adequately dealt with in an English history of these times, 
that the course of action taken by Austria, though, as he says, 
it “ proved immensely exasperating—for, so human nature com- 

mands—to the belligerent Powers,” “ was, in all these trans- 
actions, thoroughly loyal and right.” 

The period of the war embraced by the seventh volume is, to an 
Englishman or Frenchman, the most depressing perhaps of any, 
except that of the actual winter misery. The hero of it 
throughout is, of course, the great Russian engineer. Mr. 
Kinglake recounts his exploits with an enthusiasm scarcely 
second to that which he throws into his brilliant descriptions of 
English efforts. We doubt if the figure of Todleben has ever 
before been presented to the world with such vivid force. 


MR. T. A. TROLLOPE’S REMINISCENCES.* 
TuERE is not a great deal in this book, but it is very pleasant to 
read. The note of Mr. Trollope’s reminiscences is perfect cheeri- 
ness. Whether his life has been a happy one we do not know, but 
he writes as if nothing had ever disturbed him fora moment. He 
chats, rather than talks, perfectly at his ease, and is as interesting 
as any old gentleman who could chat so pleasantly would be. 
He has nothing very important to say, but nobody could say it 
better. There is not in these two large volumes an ill-natured 
saying, or a story which will give any living person pain, unless, 
indeed, he belongs to the Shaking Quakers of Mount Lebanon. 
If he does, he will find himself described as a rather stupid and 
animal person, mainly intent on securing a good dinner; but, 
with that exception, no one that we notice is at all injured. The 
consequence to the reader is a considerable liking for the writer, 
who never puts himself forward, and even does himself less than 
justice by saying that his English novels are all bad—which is by 
no means the case, though they are not first-rate—and a certain 
sense that his reminiscences are deficient in piquancy. They are 
all pleasing, more especially when his motheris the topic; but there 
is too littleinthem. Mr. Trollope has come across a great many 
celebrated people, Metternich, for example, and George Eliot, and 
Hume, the spiritualist,and has not much to tell us of any one of 
them. What he has to tell, he tells well, in the easy English of 
his family ; but it is not very much. He knew Metternich very 
well, for example, through his mother, who, for some reason 
still uncertain, was admitted into the very centre of Viennese 
society ; but he gives us no information about a man whose 
place in Europe remains to this day entirely unexplained. He 
was a grand gentleman, but that of itself does not enable a man 
to rule an Empire. Our own impression is that the Prince, 
though without political imagination, had unusual discernment 
of character, and owed to that faculty such success as he 
achieved. Years before the world had begun to perceive that 
Napoleon was essentially a condottiere of genius, Metternich 
said of him in Mrs. Trollope’s hearing that he was no gentle- 
man :— 


“With a graver manner he went on to say that the most unpleasant 
part of the circumstance connected with dealing with Napoleon arose 
from the fact that he was not a gentleman in any sense of the word, 
or anything like one. Of course the Prince, with his unblemished 
sixteen quarterings, was not talking of anything connected with 
Napoleon’s birth. And I doubt whether he may have been aware that 
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Napoleon Buonaparte was technically gentle by virtue of hig dese: 
from an ancient Tuscan territorial noble race. Metternich in pad 
pressing the opinion quoted, was not thinking of anything of the fag 
He was speaking of the moral nature of the man. In these days. 
after all that has since that time been published on the subject, red 
expression of Metternich seems almost like the enunciation of an 
accepted and recognised truism. Nevertheless, even now the judg- 
ment on such a point, of one who had enjoyed (no, certainly 
enjoyed, but we will say undergone) so much personal intercourse 
with the great conqueror, is worth recording.” 


Mr. Trollope saw much of George Eliot, and was apparently 
intimate with her, for she once said to him in Florence that 
“she regretted she had been born,” an utterance which he 
attributes, somewhat hastily perhaps, entirely to ill-health, 
There is little, however, in the few letters from her beyond a 
somewhat heavy good-humour, and there is no estimate of 
character which remains obscure; but the description of her 
personal appearance will have interest for many readers :— 


* She was not, as the world in general is aware, a handsome, or 
even a personable woman. Her face was long; the eyes not large 
nor beautiful in colour—they were, I think, of a greyish blue—the 
hair, which she wore in old-fashioned braids coming low down on 
either side of her face, of a rather light brown. It was streaked with 
grey when last I saw her. Her figure was of middle height, large. 
boned and powerful. Lewes often said that she inherited from her 
peasant ancestors a frame and constitution originally very robust, 
Her head was finely formed, with a noble and well-balanced arch 
from brow to crown. The lips and mouth possessed a power of 
infinitely varied expression. George Lewes once said to me when I 
made some observation to the effect that she had a sweet face (I 
meant that the face expressed great sweetness), ‘You might say 
what a sweet hundred faces! I look at her sometimes in amaze- 
ment. Her countenance is constantly changing.’ The said lips and 
mouth were distinctly sensuous in form and fullness. She has been 
compared to the portraits of Savonarola (who was frightful) and of 
Dante (who, though stern and bitter-looking, was handsome). Some- 
thing there was of both faces in George Eliot’s physiognomy. Lewes 
teld us in her presence, of the exclamation uttered suddenly by some 
one to whom she was pointed out at a place of public entertainment 
—I believe it was at a Monday Popular Concert in St. James’s Hall. 
‘ That,’ said a by-stander, ‘is George Eliot.’ The gentleman to whom 
she was thus indicated gave one swift, searching look and exclaimed 
sotto voce, ‘Dante’s aunt!’ Lewes thought this happy, and he recog. 
nised the kind of likeness that was meant to the great singer of tho 
Divine Comedy. She herself playfully disclaimed any resemblance to 
Savonarola. But, although such resemblance was very distant— 
Savonarola’s peculiarly unbalanced countenance being a strong 
caricature of hers—some likeness there was.” 


Of Hume, the spiritualist, Mr. Trollope saw much, but appears 
never to have fully made up his mind about him. He thought, 
we fancy, that he was an impostor, but that he possessed some 
power not granted to other persons,—that, for instance, “ of 
raising himself” in the air. He never, he says, personally met 
with a spiritual incident outside human experience, but he tells 
this story :— 

“A very highly valued old female servant, who had lived in my 
then wife’s family since her birth, and had followed her when she 
married me, had some months previously died in my house. The 
affection which had subsisted between her and my wife was a very 
old and a very strong one. Now there was, it would seem, an old 
nursery pet-name, by which this woman had been long years before 
in the habit of calling my wife. I had never heard it, or of it. My 
wife herself had never heard it for very many years. She and the 
old servant had never for years and years spoken on the subject. But 
one evening this pet-name was very distinctly spelled; and my wife 
declared that she at the same time felt a sort of pressure at her side, 
as she sat in the circle, as if some person or thing had been en- 
deavouring to find a place by her side. But for all that, my wife, 
though utterly mystified and incapable of suggesting any theory on 
the subject, was a strong disbeliever in all Mr. Hume’s pretensions, 
She strongly disliked the man. And were it not that, as we all know, 
her sex never permits their estimate of facts to be influenced by theiz 
feelings, it might be supposed possible that this biassed her mind 
upon the subject !” 

That Hume could occasionally read thoughts, would be a much 
easier explanation, for Mrs. Trollope must have known her own 
pet-name, or she would not instantly have recognised it. By-the- 
way, Mr. Trollope, in speaking of his first wife, says she was 
descended from a Brahminee of high rank named Sultana, who 
married a Mr. Garrow, an Anglo-Indian civilian. We wish he had 
amplified this notice a little more. It is the Anglo-Indian 
theory that no great Hindoo lady has ever married a European 
except Mrs. Charnock, who was snatched by Mr, Charnock from 
a funeral-pyre; and it is quite certain that no Brahminee lady 
could have been named Sultana, unless, indeed, she had, before 
her Christian marriage, been converted to Mahommedanism. 
Mr. Trollope’s reminiscences remind us of a regrettable lacuna 
in the memoirs of this century. Many who have died within it 
must have remembered acutely the differences in the customary 
thoughts of their friends in the pre-railway and in the post- 
railway periods; but no one has intelligently described them. 





* What I Remember, ByT, A, Trollope, London: R, Bentley and Son. 


The dissimilarity between men’s habitual thoughts in the early 
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days of Queen Victoria and in the later days, must have been as 
great as the dissimilarity before and after the discovery of 
America; but we can remember no memoir which brings that 
strongly out. ‘The change of habits has struck Mr. Trollope, 
but then he has only boyish recollections to give of the earlier 
time; and though he is entertaining on that subject, his stories 
are not precisely what we want, which is what a man of our day 
thought when railways were not, and the telegraph was un- 
dreamed of, and events were slow, and the world seemed so very 
large, and the following scene was even conceivably possible. 
To go to the pit of a theatre in London in Mr. Trollope’s boyish 
days was a tremendous enterprise :— 

“This visit to the pit involved the necessity of being at the theatre 

at 2 in the afternoon, and then standing in the crowd till, if I rightly 
remember, 6 inthe evening! Of course food had to be carried. And 
each man there did his best to support and assist the lady under his 
charge. But the ordeal must have been something tremendous, and 
the amount of enthusiasm needed to induce a lady to face it some- 
thing scarcely to be understood at the present day. My mother used 
to relate that sundry women were carried out from the crowd at the 
theatre door fainting.” 
Would educated men of our day do that for any performance 
under the sun? Patience of that kind has, we fancy, died out, 
and with it much more, an account of which would be as interest 
ing as apy personal reminiscences. 


GLIMPSES OF BORNEO.* 

A Book without a preface, especially when it is one translated 
from a foreign language, is like a stranger who, without an in- 
troduction or a character, demands our confidence as well as 
good-will. Run Away from the Dutch is so published. It is not 
only translated, hut “ adapted ;” we are not told anything of 
the author, except that he was once in the Dutch Indian service, 
and we have no explanatory statement showing in what the work 
of adaptation consists. All this is very unsatisfactory, and de- 
tracts from the value of an interesting volume. We are led to 
infer that the Dutch author has constructed a story narrating the 
adventures of four deserters, for the purpose of sketching the 
persons, manners, and customs of the natives in the interior, and 
also of furnishing his idea of the country from South to North. 
Regarded from that point of view, whether in all respects 
authentic or not, the sketch is decidedly curious and interesting; 
while, provided it be not scanned too closely as regards proba- 
bilities, the story is full of incident and, if the reader can bear 
with some repulsive “ horrors,” attractive, vigorous, and enter- 
taining. All the characters—and they display much variety— 
are distinctly drawn and well sustained; and the dialogue, if 
occasionally trivial, is also such as might have happened in the 
assumed circumstances, much of it being didactic and explana- 
tory,—not a bad form for conveying information when the 
writer has a lively pen. The period of the romance, for such it 
must be, is laid during the reign of the late, not the present, 
Raja Brooke, for no less a person receives the deserters in 
“Koetshing”’—or, as the Sarawak Gazette of September Ist, 1887, 
prints it, “ Kuching ”—and sets them on their way to Singapore. 
The reader may look into the book itself for the clever and daring 
evasion, the marvellous escapes, the very romantic situations 
and destinies, described by Mr. Perelaer. What strikes us 
as most noteworthy is that, whether intentionally or not, 
he has contrived to make a head-hunting Dyak and a 
half-caste the real heroes of his volume, and a charming 
heroine out of the head-hunter’s sister, who marries a deserter 
and goes off with him to Switzerland. Two of the Euro- 
pean fugitives at least are very good young men; but it 
is the ferocious Dyak who displays most character, and 
suggests the idea that something ought to be made even out of 
cannibals, or parcel-cannibals, if they possess such qualities as 
this Dyak chief and his sister. It is a pity that Mr. Perelaer did 
not give in an introduction some jadgment, the result of his 
experiences, upon the capabilities of tribes who have fallen, or 
been allowed to fall, into such unholy and detestable customs. 

It is a truly remarkable fact that, although the island of 
Borneo has been known to the navigating peoples since the 
middle of the sixteenth century, so little information should 
still be possessed respecting its interior. Adventurers, traders, 
and travellers have made us more or less acquainted with what 
we may call the rim; but who has traversed the forests and 
uplands which lie beyond that exterior fringe? Some of the 
rivers have been ascended, but to this day the character, direc- 





* Run Away from the Dutch; or, Borneo from South to North. By M. T. H. 
Perelaer, late of the Dutch Indian Service. Translated by Maurice Blok, and 


Adapted by A, P, Mendes, London: Sampson Low and Co, 








tion, and height of the mountain-chains whence they flow are 
unknown. Even the coast has not, or had not, been explored ; 
and it was only a few years ago that the fine harbour of Kudat, 
in the bay of Maruda, was found by Captain Johnstone, of her 
Majesty’s ship ‘ Egeria.’ Nor is it long since a mountain rising 
to the respectable elevation of over thirteen thousand feet, was 
measured in the new dominions of the North Borneo Company. 
Between their territories and those on the West Coast, as well as 
between the South and North, there is a virtual terra incognita. 
More is known of part of the Western and of the Northern Coast, 
because there lie Sarawak and Brunei, whence the Portuguese 
derived the name for the whole island, the native name for 
which, according to Mr. Perelaer, is Kilimantan. The Western, 
the Southern, and the South-Eastern interior are virtually sealed 
books, and even parts of the coast-line are only vaguely known. 
The vegetable products are probably similar throughout the 
whole region; but no one can say what mineral wealth, what 
deposits of the precious metals and coveted jewels, lurk in 
a land which has yielded the largest, though not the most 
valuable, diamond in the world. There may be a plentifal store, 
or there may be a poor supply, that has to be tested; but the 
wonder is that a field so promising should have remained 
untraversed for more than three centuries. If we may believe 
M. Perelaer, coal is not confined to Labuan and the sea-shore, but 
lies in beds beside the rivers, like the gold on their banks and in 
their currents. Sago is more than abundant, for the reigning Raja 
Brooke has said that the sago grown in his country is almost 
enough to feed the whole world; while in a more recent Sarawak 
Gazette than that before quoted, we read that a new variety of cane 
from Borneo has yielded such results in Java that, if it does 
not degenerate, it will save Javanese sugar cultivation from ruin. 
But what is wanted is some knowledge of the interior of an island 
which abounds in promise, on the edges of territory penetrated 
and possessed by Europeans. Perhaps, in due time, we shall 
get it from the North Borneo Company, for its servants will be 
unlike any other band of Britons transplanted to a remote and 
untouched land, if they do not acquire a pretty distinct know- 
ledge of what exists beyond as well as within their boundaries. 
They have a rich realm to work in, and a most commanding 
position, and at least one more piece of Borneo should be rescued 
from neglect and obscurity. 


Although the inside of the huge island has always been an 
unknown quantity, the coast districts seem to have been 
flourishing at an early period. They are said to have possessed 
an amount of trade and prosperity, signs of which are no longer 
visible. A Mr. Hunt, writing to Sir Stamford Rafiles in 1812, 
attributed the decay to the Portuguese and Dutch, who drove 
away the Chinese junks and destroyed the direct China trade. 
“ The Rajas,” he goes on, “ finding their revenue reduced, turned 
their attention from trade and commerce to maritime and 
piratical enterprise. Agriculture was neglected, and lands 
hitherto profitably cultivated were allowed to run to jungle and 
to waste.” It is quite in accordance with this rather sweeping 
statement that the present Raja Brooke should say that “ the 
Chinaman is the basis of all prosperity in Borneo as well as in 
the Straits Settlements; without the Chinaman we can do 
nothing. He brings capital, labour, and revenue.” And hardly 
less remarkable that Mr. Perelaer, a Dutchman, should give us 
in his story only one Chinaman, who is a smuggler and not over- 
reputable. At any rate, the Chinese were somehow driven out 
of the trade, and the Portuguese first, and the Dutch to this day, 
have done little to develop the resources of Borneo themselves, 
or allow others to try. Now we have had the bright experiment 
of Sarawak for nearly half-a-century, and for a much less time 
the new venture of the North Borneo Company, which should 
have a great future. 


What a Dutch Indian Civil Servant, if the phrase may be 
allowed, thinks the island and islanders are like between Band- 
jermasin and Kuching, may be gathered from the pages of his 
stirring romance. He describes the land and people on the 
banks of the Kapoeas, up towards its northern sources, and 
then crossing the watershed and the mountain-range near the 
sea coast, descends upon the domains of Raja Brooke. There 
are several curious native legends told in the volume, and a con- 
siderable variety of native customs of great interest to the 
student of savage manners are amply set forth. Native pro- 
cesses of manufacture—notably iron—are explained, and show 
much ingenuity. Altogether, despite the disgusting and savage 
habits of the people—who, by the way, believe that everything, 
as well as every human being, has a soul—the volume 
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suggests the idea that something might be made out of them. 
The Malay, who can be partly civilised, is only a superior Dyak. 
Bat we also gather the notion from various sources that the 
population of the whole island is scanty, perhaps not proportion- 
ally so high as that of Sarawak, which is six or seven persons to 
the square mile. Now, there cannot be much less than three 
hundred thousand square miles of territory in Borneo, which, at 
the highest rate mentioned, would give just over two millions in 
an island which is eight hundred miles long and six hundred 
miles broad. The population may be below that level, because, 
as we have said, the vast interior is unknown. So that here is 
an unused field for the statesman, the adventurer, the trader, 
the seeker after gems and gold, the lover of science in all its 
walks, and even the student of man, seeing that the whole of 
the races inhabiting Borneo have not been fully investigated or 
discovered. For have not at least two travellers vouched for the 
presence of a “milk-white” people, not albinos; and would it 
not be most interesting to ascertain precisely what amount of 
truth there is in these travellers’ tales? Empire marches East 
as well as West, and Borneo, if it is not, soon must be, at least 
one of the great stations on the road. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~—. 


Chemistry and Heat: Laws and Definitions. By R. G. Durrant. 
(Rivingtons.)—It is not with unmixed feelings of delight that we 
record another contribution to the already unwieldy number of small 
chemistry primers which profess to give in a convenient and con- 
centrated form all that the student may require for his elementary 
course, and above all things—for this is their chief object—that may 
enable him to pass an examination. This class of book may have this 
last use, but leaves little permanent impression, and for real instruction 
may be compared to a dictionary of dates, which gives historical facts, 
but in such a form that none could possibly learn history from it. A 
student should begin with something a little more diluted, and there- 
fore more likely to be assimilated. We cannot blame the author, 
but we must protest against the erroneous idea that he is in any way 
supplying a want. 

Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race. By Edward W. Blyden, 
LL.D. (W. B. Whittingham.) —Those who have been stirred by Canon 
Taylor’s paper on “ Islam,’’ should by all means read Dr. Blyden’s 
contribution to the controversy raised. Dr. Blyden is the Minister in 
England for the Republic of Liberia, and deals with his subject as 
an expert of undoubted ability and knowledge. He recognises the 
merits of Islam-—and who cannot who compares it with African 
paganism ?—but he does not despair of African Christianity. Onthe 
contrary, he sees in the Negro, strengthened for the work by Western 
culture, the future preacher of a Christianity which shall meet and 
conquer Islam in this vast field. And he recognises the great over- 
ruling of evil to good in the circumstances which have given the 
Negro this new element. It is out of American slavery, in part at 
Jeast, that the development has come. 

We have received from the Oxford University Press the Revised 
New Testament, ina much cheaper form than the editions originally 
issued. One, “ Nonpareil 32mo,’’ a pocket volume, in limp cloth 
cover, with good paper, and perfectly legible print, weighing little 
more than four ounces, seems a particularly serviceable volume. 


MaGazinEs AND SERIAL Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for December:—The Magazine of Art.—The English 
Illustrated Magazine.—The Classical Review.—Part 7 of Mr, 
Punch’s Victorian Era.—Part 14 of the History of Lancaster.— 
Part 2 of The World’s Inhabitants.—Part 1 of a serial edition of 
the Dictionary of English History, edited by 8. J. Low, B.A., and 
F.S. Pulling, M.A. (Cassell and Co.)—Part 5 of Our River.—Part 1 
of the Scots’ Magazine (Cowan and Co. Perth; Menzies and 
Co., Edinburgh).—The Century Magazine.—Scribner’s Magazine.— 
The Army and Navy Magazine.—The Asclepiad.—Lucifer.—Time.— 
The Forum.—The Journal of Education.—No. 1 of the Bookworm (E. 
Stock).—The Quarterly Musical Reriew.—The Anglican Church 
Magazine.—The Christian Reformer.—The Homilist.—The Expositor. 
—The Theological Review.—The Church Review.—The Month.—The 
Homviletic Magazine.-—The Westminster Review.—The Congregational 
Review.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—Belgravia.—Harper’s Maga- 
zine-—Temple Bar.—The Hour-Glass.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The 
American Journal of Psychologya—The Indian Magazine.—The 
Argosy.—Illustrations.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Leisure Hour. 
—The Quiver.—Good Words.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—The Sunday 
at Home.—Chambers’s Journal.—All the Year Round.—Cassell’s 
Magazine.—St. Nicholas.—Harper’s Young People. 














To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
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“ “LIBERTY” ART FURNI 
L | B E R T Y | FABRICS AND os’ 


FOR THE WINTER SEASON, 


IN FINE ORIENTAL DESIGNS 
RICH COLOURINGS, — 


F A B R | C S 7 Prices from 8d to 60s per yard, 


Parrerns Post-FREz. | ParTEENS Post-FREE, 


LIBERTY & CO. | f Ghosham House, } REGENT STRERT, w, 


OSLER’S CHINA 100 OXFORD STREET, W, 


ART 





AND 


Manufactory, Birmingham. QLASS SERVICES. 
CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED; 
Or, What to Wear at Fancy Balls. 
By ARDERN HOLT. 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches and 16 Fuall-Page 
Coloured Illustrations of Favourite Models, and Description of 
upwards of 700 Costumes, 

“‘ The writer has evidently been present at many of the fancy balls given of 
late years.’’—Morning Post. 

‘* What to wear at a fancy ball is often a question of momentous interest, and 
it is answered in every particular by a little book called ‘Fancy Dresses 
Described.’ ’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful.’’—Queen, 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 





WYMAN and SONS, Great Queen Street, W.C. ; 
1 


anc 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 


| BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 


Either Personally or by Correspondence. 
Oo U R Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 


polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E S. | pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
| pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6d.—Full particulars of 


| Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 
| and testimonials, post-free. 


| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


| 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office-MATLOCK BANK, 
| W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 


i Physicians J0s. G. G. GORKHILL, MB, 
SMED LEY S.| M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c, 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


. All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and ©0,’8 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
CAUTION.—‘ The Thames is at present, and is likely to remain, 
an unsuitable source of water-supply for the Metropolis. The pollu- 
tions to which it is necessarily exposed are of such a disgusting 


character as to render its use for drinking purposes undesirable.”’— 
Lancet, August, 1887. 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 








** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”’—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of all Chemists, 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMEN TS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE. 


NOTICE—The NEW VOLUME, 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Illustrated by Emile Bayard, price £3 10s, 


Will be ready early next week. 















































Just published. 


KING HENRY IV. [Illustrated by Eduard Grutzner. £38 10s. 


The International Shakspere consists of an Edition de Luxe of the Principal Plays of Shakspere, with Illustrations by the Leading Artists 
of the World, produced in the highest study of Photogravure. 

The Plays are printed on Whatman’s hand-made paper, and the Text tastefully printed in red and black. 

It is the intention of the Publishers to produce a Limited Edition only of each Play, so that the copies may become of increasing value. 

Thus, “Romeo and Juliet,” published in 1884, was issued at 703, but the growing scarcity of copies compelled the Publishers to 
advance the price on January Ist, 1885, to £5 5s, and the price will be further raised from time to time as circumstances require. 

The TIMES says ;— | The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says :— 

* After a pause of a year or two Messrs. Cassell and Company have resumed | ‘In their department of literature, in which the fine arts in their choicest forms 
progress with their sumptuous edition of ‘The International Shakspere.’ They | are associated with the best authorship and the masterpieces of the printer’s 

omise ‘As You Like It’ for the present year, and have already produced ‘ King | craft, the ‘ blue ribbon’ of the season must be again awarded to the great house 


enry IV.’ In their magnificent international monument to the immortal bard | of Casse!land Company. Their magnificent edition of the two parts of Shakspere’s 
the publishers have invited assistance from the ‘ artistic talent of all nations.’’”’ | ‘King Henry 1V.’ is worthy of the greatest dramatist the world has yet seen.” 





FREDERICK BARNARD’S CHARACTER SKETCHES. 
Three Series now ready, in portfolio, price 21s each. ; . eer ; 
CHARACTER SKETCHES from DICKENS. Each containing Six Original Drawings by 
FREDERICK BARNARD. Reproduced in Photograyure on India paper ; size, 20in. by 14} in. = 
The FIRST SERIES contains— 
Mrs. Gamp. | Alfred Jingle. | Bill Sikes. | Little Dorrit. | Sidney Carton. | Pickwick. 
The SECOND SERIES contains— 
The Two Wellers. | Mr. Pecksniff. | Little Nell and Her Grandfather. | Rogue Riderhood. | Caleb Plummer and his Blind Daughter. 
Mr. Peggotty. 
The THIRD SERIES contains— 
Mr. Micawber. | Betsy Trotwood. | Captain Cuttle. | Uriah Heep. | Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness. | Bob Cratchitand Tiny Tim. 


“The artist’s realisations are admirable, and will be appreciated by every reader of Dickens when taken in connection with the passages to which they relate. 
They are, in fact, speaking pictures, and, whether pathetic or otherwise, tell us exactly what sort of people our great novelist had in mind. The reproductions are 
perfect, and we cannot praise them too highly.’’—Queen. 

In portfolio, price 21s. 


my ‘ols ° 
CHARACTER SKETCHES from THACKERAY. Six New and Original Drawings by 
FREDERICK BARNARD. Reproduced in Photogravure on India paper ; size, 20in, by 1itin. 
**€ Colonel Newcome’ is the model of a fine old warrior in adversity.””—Times. “© Becky Sharp’ is very good indeed.”—Morning Post. 
‘** Major Pendennis’ we think especially admirable,”"—Birmingham Post. ““* Major Dobbin’ nursing the baby is excellent. '—Times, 
The Little Sister’ is quite charming.”—Times. ‘* Before ‘ Captain Costigan’s' portrait we pause in admiration.” —Court Journal. 


PICTURESQUE VOLUMES. 
J POPULAR EDITION NOW READY OF 


EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By Professor G. HBERS. Translated 


by CLARA BELL, with Notes by SAMUEL BIRCH, LL.D., D.O.L., F.S.A. Complete in 2 handsome vols. With about 800 Original Engravings, 423. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Complete in 5 vols., each containing 13 Exquisite Steel Plates, 


from Original Drawings, and nearly 200 Illustrations, drawn on Wood by some of the First Artists of the Day. Popular Edition, 5 vols., 18s each. 
*,* A few copies of the Original Edition can still be obtained in}5 vols., cloth, £10 10s ; or morocco, £26 5s. 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. Complete in 4 vols., with 12 Exquisite Steel Plates and about 


200 Original Wood Engravings in each. Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, £2 2s each. 


PICTURESQUE CANADA. A Delineation by Pen and Pencil of all the Features of Interest 


in the Dominion of Cana‘a, from its Discovery to the Present Day. With about 600 Original Illustrations, complete in 2 vols , £3 33 each. 


ART GIFT-BOOKS. 
The MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 1887. With 12 Exquisite Etchings, Photogravares, 


. &e., and severa) Hundred Choice Engravings from Original Drawings by the First Artists of the Day and from Famous Paintings. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 16s. 


ABBEYS and CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES: Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 


296 pages, demy 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


‘ CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES : Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. T. G. BONNEY, D.Se., LL.D. 21s. 


CASSELL’S MINIATURE EDITION of SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated. Complete in 12 vols., 


12s; or in red paste-grain, in box to match, with spring catch, lettered in gold, 21s. 














GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


NOTIVE—WALTER CRANE’S NEW PICTURE BOOK, entitled, LEGENDS for 


LIONEL, with 40 Illustrations in Colour after Original Designs by Walter Crane, is now ready. Crown 4to, boards, 5s. 


The PALACE BEAUTIFUL. A Story for Girls. By L. T. Meapr_... ia ee ee ee «. 5 Od. 
“LITTLE FOLKS ” VOLUME. Illustrated throughout, 3s 6d, cloth gilt ee ae ids oe .. 53 0d. 
BO-PEEP. Yearly Volume. Illustrated, picture boards, 2s 6d, cloth gilt aus ; 38 6d. 





*,* A Copy of Cassell’s Gift-Books Catalogue will be forwarded post-free on application. 











The WOMAN’S WORLD for DECEMBER, Edited by OSCAR WILDE, price One Shilling, contains Contributions by 
the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” the Countess of Meath, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Miss A. Mary F. 
Robinson, Mrs. Charles M‘Laren, George Fleming, 8. W. Beck, the Editor, &c. : 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Armstrong (W.), Scottish Painters, 4to . ..(8 
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ween (F. du), A Mystery Still, cr Bec ee ene ee (Vizetelly) 2/6 
Bowick (J.), London University Matriculation Magnetism, &c., 8vo (Stewart) 2/6 
Church Congress, 1887, Report, 8V0 .......ccsocseesssssccscescessseeereesseees (Bemrosze) 10/6 
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Davies (D.), Laisy Darlingsea’s Breezy Carols, 4t0............+6 ....(A. Heywood 

Dawson (G. ), sa mg and other Lectures, cr 80 ..,............(C. K. Paul) 7/6 
De Sévigné (Madame), by G. B , cr 8yo.. (Routledge) 2/6 
De Vere (A.), Eesays, chiefly on Poetry, 2 vols, cer 8yo ..... seaiaesiail (Macmillan) 12/0 
Franzos (K. E.), For the Right, cr 8vo cole Clarke) 6/0 
Garland (A. L.), Caught by the Tide, cr 8vo ) 3/6 
Gilbert and Sullivan Birthday-Book, MRI ks sasspscsnsshvannceaabin inne phage 4/6 


Hawthorne (N.), Tanglewood Tales, illustrated, roy 8y0.. aS & Windus) 10/6 
Hopkins (M.), The Carcinal Numbers, 12mo 8. Lo 

Hugo (V.), Dramatic Works, B.S.L. st 
Jelf (G. E.), Hear the Church, CF BVO ..crorcoreereeee 
Johnson (G.), Medical Lectures and > (Charchill) 93/0 
Jobnson (S.), Wit and Wisdom of, by G. B Till, er 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 7/6 
Kick (F.), Flour Maunfacture, roy 800...........sccesescoeceerssssscerece cee (Lockwood) 25/0 
Knox (T. W.), Dog-Stories and Dog-Lore, 4to . 
Layard (G.), Through the West Indies, 12mo ........ ° 
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Roexar SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. -COLOURS, 
—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, fro; 
10 to 5. Admittance, ls; Catalogue, 6d. ma 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 


ODERN LANGUAGES.—FRENCH and GERMA AN, 

with usual Branches of German High-Class Modern School ( Realschule), 

Board and Preparatory Course in German at house of Senior Master. Most 

beautiful and healthful situation on the Rhine.—For particulars, address, Pp. 
MATHEWS, B.A., St. Goarshausen-on-the-Rhine, Germany. . 


O SMALL INVESTORS.—A BARGAIN.—For SALR, 
TWENTY SHARES, £5 each, fully paid, in a FIRST-CLASS COMPANY, 
established 1823, Paying 8 per cent.; next half-year (January) increased 
dividend. The business bas increased 14 per cent. up to September last, Every 
investigation.—Address, ‘‘ E.,’’ Mr. Ross. 574 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


O be LET, as OFFICES or CHAMBERS, with 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, in view of the a_i. Club, ONE, TWO, THREE, 

or EIGHT ROOMS, with possession at the end of December. Private entrance 

and staircase.—Apply to Mr. MARK H. JUDGE, Architect and Sanitary 
Surveyor, No. 8 Park, Place Villas, W. 


| etaianiniene ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 

























Lightfoot (J.), Studies in Philosophy, cr 8vo............ 






Life and Adventures of a Very Little Monkey, 4to Re 


ES SIL IID. n:nancnadesoustmmanienininmeneninibiannenncesesenneais éeecusee (Nelson) 3/6 


....(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
...(W. Blackwood) 4/6 














HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Macdonald (D.), Gum-Boughs and Wattle-Bloom, cr 8vo . 5/0 POURSSD 1666. 
a oy ah den ee ee | ‘iiGadier Fy mes e bad ial 

ceCook ( ospel in Nature, cr 8vo ..... osesesenes odder oughton / TED FUNDS ... si ‘oii se £7,000,000 
7 (D. C.), and H. Herman, One Traveller Returns...(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 oo - : 
Oswal (2. 3, ze Dragon of the North, cr 8V0 «........+4 secesseveeeeee(Se@ley) 5/0 CLAIMS PAID .., we use tee wee 9,000,000 
Paull (M. A.), Rhoda’s Reform, er 8vo ..(Nelson) 2/0 














Robertson (E. S.), Children of the Poets, cr 8vo 
Seiss (J. A.), Children cf Silence, cr 8vo 


Pulpit Commentary: Gospel of St. John, Vol. I., roy Svo BERG K. Paul) 15/0 
Pulezky (A.), Theory of Law and Civil Society, 8¥0 Renppbkakp anebnsbenss Get (Unwin) 18/0 
Red Sh der, by the Author of ‘* John Herring,”’ cr 8vo 





...(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
. Scott) 3/6 
meen ee 4/6 











Smart (H.), Saddle and Sabre, 3 vols, er 8yo 


Simon (G. E. R MOMEAINA, CNC GUID, vsepunbusccesetvacsseabessinopaccicen 





Stone (J. 8. si Heart of Merrie England, 8vo ............... 


Low) 6/0 
“iiapma % Hall) 31/6 
escoasiaia «(Lockwood) 7/6 


& Lock) 3/6 | may be had. 





Ag ents, R. HOVE 
81 and 32 Denahe Street, W., and 91-95 City Road * London, E.C. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore groy or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandrnff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec. 
Whiton (J. M.), Sammer Sermons in Carr’s Lane Chapel, cr 8¥0 -..... (Clarke) 2/6 | tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, a from whom circulars 
Wicks (M.), Organs and Organ-Building, cr 8vo ........ 
Wylie (J. A.), Which Sovereign, the Queen or the Pope ? ‘(Morgan & Scott) 3/6 


NDEN and SON 






























His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 

Rey. Canon BLACKLEY, 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. 

Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH. M.A. 
Rev. 0. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, 
The DEAN of EXETER, 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. 

Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 


Puysician—Dr. STONE, 


Accumulated Funds __... oo eee 
Aunual Income ... 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 


Agents being employed or Commission paid. 


the Clergy. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


| The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


DrrEcTors, 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHairmMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 


Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 
Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK, 
Rev. Canon PROTHERO, — 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, 

Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACE, D. D. 

The DEAN of YORK. 


Acruary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL veamaieeomeanintas JUNE haan — 


oes se eee £3,349,535 
CT erry Reb? “tones lee 371,977 
eve A 486, 000 


The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Suciee, 2. Economy of Management; no 
. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4. Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Yravel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6, No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
















Anvual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
with full Profits. ———-——-, 








AGE, £s. d 
25 2018 
30 933 3 4 
35 2610 0 
40 31 1 8S 
45 36 3 4 | 
50 43.13 4 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
7-Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. ~ 





AGE, £s. d. 
25 16618 
30 18 10 10 
35 21 4 2 
40 2417 6 
45 2819 2 
50 3419 2 





Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MA 


TTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 









WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


TINCTURE 














SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—As winter advances and the weather 
becomes more and more inclement and trying, the 
earliest evidences of ill-health must be immediately 
checked and removed, or a slight illness may result 
in a serious malady. Relaxed and sore throat, quinsey, 
influenza, chronic cough, bronchitis, and most other 
pulmonary affections will be relieved by rubbing this 
cooling Ointment into the skin as nearly as practicable 
to the seat of mischief. This treatment, simple yet 
effective, is admirably adapted for the removal of 
these diseases during infancy and youth. Old asthmatic 
invalids wiil derive marvellous relief from the use of 
Holloway’s remedies, which havewonder fully relieved 
many such sufferers, and re-established health after 
every other means had signally failed. 





INJURIES TO SPECIAL CONSTABLES. 





HE Directors of the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
have agreed that gentlemen holding their Policies of 
Assurance against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
shall be covered against risk of assault in the dis. 
charge of their duty when acting as 
SPECIAL CONSTABLES, 

without extra charge. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Office, 64 Cornhill. 





: Feel BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .........ceee seeeeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.. “980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... +» 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London. 
May, 1887. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss at, Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the W: 
— claims arranged with promptitnde and liber- 
ality 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IR K BEC BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON eel Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INT EST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on Pini 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
he Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and “Annuities, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March Slst, 1884, 


ErPe?s*s 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress cf the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them — Home care and comfort, 
couminel oi a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

‘Reference oni to Miss Bass, North Lond:n Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken :—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

















OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrRINCcIPAL—Miss BISHOP. 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 17th, 1888, 

Students must be over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an 
Entrance Examinaticu at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, Decembor 20th 
and 2lst, unless they have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent. 
Tke charge for board, lodging, and tuition, is £30 a term (eleven weeks). 

For Prospectuses and further information, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES JANUARY 10th. Rev. T. N. CARTER, M.A., RECEIVES 
BOARDERS under the sanction of the Governors.—For terms, apply to the 
RECEIVER. 
ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.— Head 
Master—ALEX. WAUGH YOUNG, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
Londor. Second Master—PAUL MATHEWS, M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridze. 
The NEXT TERM wi'il COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 17th, 1888.—For 
Prospectus and List cf Honours, epply to the HEAD MASTER, Tettenhall Cul- 
lege, vid Welverhampton. 








IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, STAMFORD.—PREPARES 
for UNIVERSI1Y EXAMINATIONS, Head-Mistress receives Boarders 
in the School-house. Separate Cubicles. Terms on application. 








RIVATE TUITION.—S. DEVON COAST.—The Rev. 
C. W. STUBBS, M.A. Cambridge, Math. Honours and University Prizeman, 
and the Rev. PERCY TYDD, B.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Classical Honours, PRE- 
PARE PUPILS for UNIVERSITY and COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. One 
vacancy. 200 guineas. References: Sir Henry Acland, C.B., Professor Bryce, the 
Dein of Winchester.—Acdress, Stokenham Vicarage, Kingsbridge, 8. Devon. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 

fit an Engineer for Employment in Eurepe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 

Students will be admitted in September, 1888. For Competition the Secretary of 

State will offer Fi‘teen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 

and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888. Candidates must be under 14 on January Ist, 1888. 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOLMASTER, wishing to 

increase his Scholarship Class, offers to RECEIVE SIX BOYS, sons of 
gentlemen, next Term at a reduction of one-third of the annual charge, on proof 
of such ability as might allow them to compete for Public-School Scholarships. 
No competitive examination will be held. Fach case will be considered 
separately in order of application. Ability rather than attainments will be 
regarded, and preference given to junior boys.—Address, OC. W. CARLES, Esq., 
M.A., Cothill House, Abingdon, 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW, for SONS of 

OLERGY, ARMY, NAVY, MEDICAL, &c.—Thirty guineas per annum; 

considerable reduction to brothers and orphans. LEntrance-fee, five guineas, 
Vicar is Warden.—Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION in JANUARY.— 
Apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 


HE WIFE of a MEDICAL MAN, accomplished and a 
good musician, RECEIVES THREE or FOUR YOUNG LADIES to be 
educated with her only daughter. Highly trained Resident Governess.—For 
articulars, apply to “‘E. T.,” care of Professor Rhys Davids, Brick Court, 
emple, London, 


| | i plicdliliiadadciilial ASSOCIATION 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 


























PRESIDENT— 
Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College. 





For TEACHERS, aprly to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, Kensington, W. 
For EXAMINERS, apply to Miss A. GARDNER, Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The NEXT 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in LONDON, beginning MARCH 
5th. Two Scholarships given by the Goldsmiths’ Company of the annual value 
respectively of £60 and £40, and a Scholarship given ty Miss L. Bacon Grey, of 
the annual value of £50, all tenable for three years, will be awarded in connection 
with this Examivation. 
Forms of entry and further information may be cbtained from the Secretary, 
Miss KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde{ Park, London, W. The 
Forms must be returned, filled up, by January 31st, 








ENTRAL INSTITUTION of the CITY and GUILDS of 
LONDON INSTITUTE. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION for CIVIL, MECHANI “AL, ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—A COURSE of PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION 
for Students who may wish to pass the Entrance or Matriculation Examination 
of the Institution in September next, will be held at the Institution during the 
Spring and Summer Terms, to commence JANUARY 17th, 1898, under the 
direction of the Professors, 

Engineering—Professor UNWIN, F.B.S., M.1.C.E. 
Chemi-try—Professor ARMSTRONG, F.R.S., Ph.D. 

Mechanics and Mathematics—Professor HKNRICI, F.R.S., Ph.D. 
Physics—Professor AYRTON, F.R.S. 

For further particulars, app!y at the CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Exhibition 
Road, 8.W. PHILIP MAGNUS, 
Organising Director. 


ARLET SCHOOL, STONE, Stafford.—The Rev. C. W. 

L. BODE, M.A. (formerly King’s Scholar, Eton College, and Classical 

Scholar, Pembroke College, Oxford), prepares BOYS for the Public Schools and 

the Navy. Good situation. Large house, chapel, sanatorium, gymnasium, fiver- 

courts, workshop. Grounds about 25 acres. Terms, 80 guineas perannum. Special 
terms to sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the HEAD MASTER, 


Sree for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only.—Conducted 


by a Lady Graduate and first-rate Masters. Boys carefully and succes:- 
fully trained and prepared for the Public Schools. References as to tone and 
homo life from parents of past and present pupils.—42 (late 9) Primrose Hill 
Road, Hampstead, London. 


NEW BOO KS. 


Now ready, Mr. Moberly Bell’s New Work on Egypt. 
FROM PHARAOH TO FELLAH. 


By C, F. MOBERLY BELL, 
Author of ‘‘ Egyptian Finance,” ‘‘ Khedives and Pashas,” &e. 
With upwards of 130 Illustrations by G. Montbard, Engraved by C. Barbant. 
Crown 4to, cloth boards, gilt edges, 16s, 


A Faithful and Interesting Account of Life in the 
Abbey in the Days of Richard I. 


WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS: 
The Story of a Life’s Ambition. 
By M. BIDDER. 


Illustrated Frontispiece and Initial Letters, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 53. 


‘* More often than not historical stories are feeble and repellent, but this is-a 
striking exception. Tone, thought, and language are alike goud.’’—Literary 
Churchman, 


At the Libraries._A book that is sure to be read 
with special interest at the present time. 
1 
K p H N E. 
Being a Truthful Historie of the Great and Final Settlement of Ireland by Oiiver 
Cromwell, and certain other Noteworthy Events, from the Journals of Ethne 
O’Connor ard of Roger Standfast, Captain in the Army of the Commons cf 
England. 
Edited by Mrs. E. M. FIELD, 
Author of “ Mixed Pickles,” ‘* The Way Thither,” ‘‘ A Peck of Troubles,” &c. 
With Etched Frontispiece and Title-Page, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 62, 


TEN YEARS IN MELANESIA. 


By the Rev. ALFRED PENNY, M.A. 
With Chart and Illustrations by the Author, and H. J, Rhodes. 
Crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 5s. 
“A most interesting and charmingly written description of Melanesian Life.” 
—Pall Mull Gazette. 
“A distinct contribution to our knowledge of Melanesia,”—Saturday Review. 




















With numerous Lilustrations by T. Pym. 


VERY SHORT STORIES IN VERY 
SHORT WORDS. 


By the Hon, EMMELINE M. PLUNKET, 
Author of ‘* Merrie Games in Rhyme,”’ &c. 
In large type, square 16mo, fancy cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ PLAIN WORDS,” &c. 


THE BALLAD OF THE CHORISTER 
BOY. 


By the Rigtt Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. 
With Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles, and Border Decorations by E. C. Gardner. 
Illustrated cover, gilt edges, ls 6d. 
By the Same Author. 


THE BOY HERO. WAS LOST AND IS 


1s 6d. | FOUND. 
“ A pathetic story, founded on fact.”’ | 1s 6d, 


—Spectator. | ‘*A really spirited religious ballad 
“The illustrations are very well artistically yet gracefully illustrated.” 
drawn.”’—Saturdy Review. | —Times, 





TWENTY-FIRST EDITION, with / ppendix. A 
PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. 


By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. 
This invaluable help to the Clergy and District Visitors can be had in various 
styles of binding. 
Cloth, 33 6d; leather, 5s; calf or morocco, limp antique 10s; morocco levant, 
or cushion calf, 12s, 


LETTERS TO OUR WORKING PARTY. 


By the AUTHOR of “ Miss TOOSEY’S MISSION,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth beards, Is 6d. 
This Volume will be found most useful for reading at Mi-sionary Work Parties, 
Dorcas Meetings, Parochial Werk Parties, &c. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO, 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 
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ue LIEBIG | Jat le by PIR USWES,— 


COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 63, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 53, 103, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, ' 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, . 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK 


ROOM. 





SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
D R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr, DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


WHO COLDS 





DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E. S [ A ° Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“' Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLre Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St.. W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 





BAG. 














SPIRIT WORKERS IN THE 
CIRCLE. aeees 


By MORELL THEOBALD, F.C.A, 
Handsome demy 8vo, price 10s 6d, Illustrated, 
‘An important contribution to the lite 
psychical research.’”’—Scotsman, aaa 
‘This is certainly a remarkable hook.”—Bradjora 
er. 


“An amazing book, which we cannot profess to 
criticise.” —Spectator. 

** Without exception the most extraordina: 
we have ever read.”—Journal of sn 
Natural Science, 


A UTOGRAPH LETTERS and HIS. 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS, including unpub- 
lished Letters of Cowper, David Garrick, Lamb, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, &c. Illustrated Oata- 
logue, post-free, 6d. 
8. J. Davey, 22 Paternoster Row, London. Antoe 
graph letters purchased. 











Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &c. 
London: G. Mitcuett and Co., Red Lion 
_— Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers Maat 
jourt. 





ERE and HEREAFTER, 
Third and Enlarged Edition. With a Preface 
by the BisHor of Lincoty, 23s.—RIVINGTONS, 


*** Here and Hereafter’ is full of wisdom......that 
only wants a certain epigrammatic form to make it a 
most memorable book.’’—Spectator. 

** The writer hasembodied a store of wisdom, usefal 
both for this world and the next. Some of [the 
paragraphs] might have come from Fuller’s pen, while 
others suggest Emerson.”’—Guardian, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


| aialia 
_ 
‘© paeeieeaened 
peo 


**I consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It is the drink par excellence for children, 
a no trouble in making.” —W., H. R. STANLEY, 





Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883 ; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 
camel BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 

From 35 Guineas upwards. 

18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 


Br» & Co’s OWN SAUCE, 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS. Also, 
PSs2Nce of BEEF, BEEF THA, 
r[WURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 
QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greck, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, 
&c. Lists free.—J. VHKITY, Karlsheaton, Dewsbury. 
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WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 


THE CAN reReyr aa ETS. 
In Shilling Monthly Volumes. 





Now ready, DECEMBER VOLUME. 
PARADISE LOST. With Introduc- 
tion by Joun Brapsuaw, LL.D, 
The JANUARY VOLUME will be 
JACOBITE SONGS and BALLADS. 
Edited, with Introduction, by G. 8, Macquorp. 
(Ready December 23rd, 
The “* CANTERBURY POETS” may be had in the 
following bindings :—Cloth, red edges, 1s ; cloth, uncut 
edges, 1s; red roan, gilt edges, 23 6d. 0 in Special 
Binding, very suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR GIFTS. Padded morocco, round corners, gilt 
edges, in neat box, 5s. 


THE CAMELOT SERIES. 


In Shilling Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. 
Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 





DECEMBER VOLUME, now ready. 

The LOVER, and other Papers of 
STEELE and ADDISON. Edited by WALTER 
Lewin. 

The JANUARY VOLUME will be 

ROBERT BURNS’S LETTERS. 
Edited, with Introduction, by J. Log1rz Bose rt- 
son, M.A, [ Ready December 23rd. 


GREAT WRITERS. 
Edited by Professor E. S. ROBERTSON, 
Monthly Shilling Volumes. 
Now ready, DECEM BER VOLUME. 
LIFE of SMOLLETT. By David 
Hannay, 
Ready December 20th. 
LIFE of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By 


Austin Dopson. 


s 
GREAT WRITERS’ BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
Compiled by J. P. ANDWRSON, 
of the British Museum. 
* All the bibliographies of this series ave excellent.” 
—Atheneum, 


LIBRARY EDITION of ‘“‘ GREAT 
WRITERS.” Printed on large paper of extra 
quality, in handsome binding, demy 8vo, price 
2s 6d per volume. 








Now ready, Vol. I., bound in ‘cloth, uniform in size 
and s'yle with the “ Camelot Series.” 
, ;\ 
WILSON’S TALES of the BORDERS. 
Cat edges, ls, Will be continued Monthly. 


HANDSOME NEW PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 

Each bound in padded morocco and boxed, price 7s 6d. 

WOMEN’S VOICES. A Selection of 
Poems by Women, from 1685 to 1885, Edited by 
ELIZABETH SHARP. 


SONNETS of this CENTURY. With 


an Exhaustive and Critical Essay on the Sonnet. 
By WILLIAM SHARP. 


The CHILDREN of the POETS. An 
Anthology from Enzlish and American Writers 
of Three Centuries. Edited by Professor Eric 8S. 
ROBERTSON 

The above may also be had bound in cloth, price 3s 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, price 1s each. 
VERY SHORT STORIES and VERSES 
for CHILDREN. By Mrs. W. K. Currrorp, 
Author of ‘Anyhow Stories,’ &c. Illustrated 

by Edith Campbell. 


A NEW NATURAL HISTORY of 
BIRDS, BEASTS, and FISHES. By Joun K. 


A 
LIFE-STORIES of FAMOUS 
CHILDREN. Adapted from the French. By 
the Author of ‘* Spencer for Children.” 
Just published, crown 8vo, 40 pp., price 3d. 


THINK IT OUT: a Lecture on the 


Question of Home-rule for Ireland. By THomas 
Hopexin, D.C.L., Newcastle-on-Tyne, Author of 
“Italy and Her Invaders,”” 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


Cloth gilt, price 3s. 


LAST YEAR’S LEAVES. 
By JOHN JERVIS BERESFORD, M.A. 

‘“* Mr. Beresford always writes gracefully ; he is at 
his best when some theme of personal feeling inspires 
him. When he sings, it would seem ‘ because he 
must,’ there is some real vigour in the strain.”— 
Spectator. 

“Mr. Bere:ford’s subjects are many and varied, 
and he displays a ready versatility in adapting his 
strains to the most opposite themes. His lines on 
*Treland’ are marked by an ardent patriotism that 
finds vent in ju-tly indignant and vigorous accents. 
Tn quite another key the poem called ‘ Amor Vincit 
Omnia’ is an example of tender and pathetic verse, in 
which both idea and form deserve equal prai:e, ‘ The 
Poet’s Crown’ is another of the charming poems con- 
tained in this volume.’’—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Beresford may fairly claim a very respectable 

osition among the numerous poetry-writers of the 
ay.”’—Queen. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, RATERNOSTER ROW, 











From the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., to the Publishers. 





Hawarden Castle, Chester, December 7th, 1887. 
Dear Sirs,—In acknowledging M. Daryl’s book, I used general terms. I have 
now read it, and wish to say that this enquiry and judgment upon the history and 
state of Ireland seems to me to be the most weighty and important that has been 
published by any foreigner for half-a-century.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most 
faithfully, W. E. GuapsTone. 
Messrs. George Routledge and Sons. 


PHILIPPE DARYL’S NEW BOOK. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 64. 


IRELAND'S DISEASE: 


Notes and Impressions. 
PHILIPPS DA ERY Ek. 
The Authors English Version. 


By 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


Just published, Vol. I., to be completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes, small 4to, cloth, 
gilt top, price 10s 6d each. 


THE 
WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 


With Notes and Introductions to each Play by F. A. MARSHALL and other Shakespearean 
Scholars, and NEARLY 600 ILLUSTRATIONS by GORDON BROWNE. 








‘“ Edited in a really good workmanlike manner and beautifully printed. Mr. Gordon 
Browne’s illustrations are amongst the most perfect things of the kind that we have ever 
seen.’’—St. James's Gazette. 


* ¥ Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Page, sent post-free on application, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


BUBBLES, BUBBLES, BUBBLES, BUBBLES, BUBBLES. 


“ BUBBLES.”—See Christmas Number of the /ilustrated London News. Sir 
John Millais’ celebrated Picture, “‘ BUBBLES,” from the Original Painting, 
the property of Messrs. Pears. 


PEARS’ SOAP.—“ BUBBLES,” “ BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP, “ BUBBLES.” 
PEARS’ SOAP.—“ BUBBLES,” “BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP, “ BUBBLES.” 


“ BUBBLES.” —See Christmas Number of the Illustrated London News. Sir 
John Millais’ celebrated Picture, ‘““ BUBBLES,” from the Original 
Painting, the property of Messrs. Pears. 


PEALS’ SOAP & “ BUBBLES.’—“ BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP, “ BUBBLES.” 
PEARS’ SOAP & “ BUBBLES.”—“ BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP, “ BUBBLES,” 


“MORE BUBBLES.”—See Graphic Christmas Number. Edouard Frére’s 
celebrated Picture, “‘ MORE BUBBLES,” from the Original Painting, the 
property of Messrs. Pears. 


PEARS’ SOAP.—“ MORE BUBBLES,” “ MORE BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP. 
PEARS’ SOAP.—‘ MORE BUBBLES,” “ MORE BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP. 


“MORE BUBBLES.”—See Graphic Christmas Number. Edouard Frére’s 
celebrated Picture, ‘‘MORE BUBBLES,’’ from the Original Painting, the 
property of Messrs. Pears. 


PEARS’ SOAP.—‘ MORE BUBBLES,” “ MORE BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP. 
PEARS’ SOAP.—‘‘ MORE BUBBLES,” “ MORE BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP. 
“BUBBLES,” in the Z//ustrated London News Christmas Number. 


“ MORE BUBBLES,” in the Graphic Christmas Number. 
“BUBBLES,” and “MORE BUBBLES.”—Both these celebrated Pictures 


will be on view in the New Year by presentation of visiting-card at 


NEW OFFICES—71-75 New Oxford Street, 





PEARS’ 





LONDON, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


In crown 8vo, 5s, post-free. 


t P Y ” 

“DLA MARCHESA ;” a Story of 
the Riviera; and other Tale:. By Pavt HeEyss. 
Translated by JouN PHILIPS. 

“There can be no doubt as to the excellence of 
these stories.’’— Spectator. 

“‘ The most perfect spec’ mens of art that have been 
produced in Germany during the lifetime of the 
present generation.”’—Athenaum. 

“Translated with genuine ability and under- 
standing,””—Saturday Review. 


In crown &vo, clive cloth, price 63. 


VERT DE VERT’S ETON 


DAYS, and other Sketches and Memories. By the 
Rev. A. J. L’EsSTRANGE. 

“Mr. L’Estrange tells some good stories.”"— 
Graphic. 

“A charminz volume. All the materials have 
been drawn from the author’s own experiences. Alto- 
gether the book is one which should make some hours 
pass very agreeably indesd.”—Publisher's Circular. 

“Old Etonians will find in this bovk much to 
amuse and interest them.” —Scotsman. 


A NOBLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Tastefully printed in antique style oa toned paper, 
with numerous Quaint Illustrations, and bound in 
cloth, 31s 6d; and in roxburgh half-leather, 36s. 
7 NII Dv 
A CENTURY of BALLADS, 
Illustrative of the Life, Manners, and Habits of 
the English Nation during the Seventeenth Cen- 
tary. Collected and Edited, with very numerous 
and Quaint Illustrations taken in fac-simile from 
the Originals, by JoHN ASHTON. 

The following are the Sections into which the 
Ballads are divided :—Social —Supernatural—His- 
torical—Love—Drinking—Sea—Naval and Military— 
Sporting—Local and Miscellaneous. 

“ People who ‘ love a ballad but even too well ’ will 
be grateful to Mr. Ashton for his ‘Century of 
Ballads.’ The book contains a pleasant and repre- 
sentative assortment of the literary wares vended by 
flying booksellers, like Shakespeare’s Autolycus.”— 
Daily News, 

*,* Fifty Copics on Large Paper have been issued in 
roxburgh, gilt top, at £3 3s each. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo 5s. 
4 ; 4 p) 
CYRIL DANELEY. — By 
** Mrranpba,” Author of ‘f The Story of a Month.” 
** A tale we can thoroughly recommend,” —Fiveside 
News. 
‘The book is well written, and will afford excel- 
lent reading for young people.’’—Morning Post. 


Printed in tasteful style, and bound in olive 


cloth, 33 6d. 
al a 7: r 
AMENITIES of SOCIAL 
LIFE. By Epwarp BENNETT. 

The Chapters composing this Work are :—The Art 
of Conversation, The Plague of Books, Letters and 
Letter-Writing, The Miseries of a Nervous Disposi- 
tion, Single Blessedness, Domestic Quarrels, The 
Heretics of Society, A Family Portrait. 

“These essays are of high excellence, the whole 
forming a book worth reading and remembering.” — 
Morning Post, 

“Mr. Bennett's pretty little book is excellent 
reading.”"—Saturday Review, 


Now ready, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, price 28s. 
ROME: its Princes, Priests, and 
People. Being a Translation of Signor David Sil- 
vagni’s Work, “ Le Corte e la Societa Romana nei 
XVIII. e XIX. Secoli.”” By Mrs, F. M‘LAvGHLIN. 
**Mrs. M‘Laughlin has done her work in a very 
careful and creditable way—exercising her judgment, 
omitting passages, and transposing chapters to right 
good purpose; adding valuable notes also, enabling 
the English reader, as far as is possible by this kind 
of aid, to follow the author with full understanding,” 
—Quarterly Review. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


3 a | 
LETTERS of FREDERIC 
OZANAM, Professor of Foreign Literature in 
the Sorbonne. Translated from the French, 
with a connecting Sketch of his Life. By AINSLIE 
Coates, 

“Mr. Coates has sneceeded in writing a good trans- 
lation, and in preserving the freshness of style which, 
blended to the maturity of thought, is the great 
charm of Ozanam’s letters.’”,-—Morning Post. 


Tastefully printed in old style, mediam 8vo, on 
antique paper, with nnmerous Illustrations 
and Embellishments. 
Published Monthly, price Sixpence. 


The BOOKWORM: a Maga- 


zine of Old-Time Literature. In the pages of 
“‘The Bookworm,” subjects interesting to the 
book-lover are treated by competent hands in a 
sympathetic spirit ; in a terse yet readable style, 
and, where needful, illustrated. . 
Contents of No. 1, now ready:—To the Gentle 
Reader. Introductory Verses. By Andrew Lang.— 
The Bookworm.—John Goodwin’s Six Booksellers’ 
Proctor Nonsuited.—Queen Elizabeth’s New Testa- 
ment.—Onr Pioneer.—John Wesley’s English Dic- 
tionary. By Henry B. Wheatley.—Grub Street and 
its Journal. By W. Roberts.—Memorandum-Book of 
George III.—The Bibliographer of the ‘‘ Friends.” 
By A. C. Bickley.—Americana.—A Comparison of 
tome Auction Prices of Books in the Seventeenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. By John Lawler.—School- 
Books in Ireland, By G. L. Gomme.—Miscellanea. 


London: 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
BORN in the PURPLE. By 


MAXWELL Fox. 3 vols. 


A NEW FACE at the DOOR. 


By Jane Staniey, Author of ‘A Daughter of 
the Gods.” 2 vols. 


The SPORT of CHANCE. By 


Wirriam £Harr. 8 vols. 


SWEET is TRUE LOVE. By 


KaTuHARINE Kina, Author of *' The Queen of the 
Regiment,” &c, 2 vols. 


A DOUBLE WEDDING. By 


the Author of “St, Olave’s,”” &c. 3 vols. 
The GAY WORLD. By 
JosEepuH Hatton, Author of ‘‘ Clytie,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





N ARCUS WARD’S NEW 
: PUBLICATIONS, 

VANGELINE. By H. W. Lona: 

FELLOW. Printed on pages richly ornamented 

with Leaves, in their natural wealth of Autumn 


Colours, from the Arcadian Forests. Cloth, handsomely 
decorated in gold and colours, extra, gilt edges, 4to, 


A graceful idea, well carried out.’’—Graphic. 


UBBLES. By Miss A. M. Lockyer. 

A Child’s Picture-Book. Illustratingin Colours 

the Fun and Frolics of Cats, Mice, and Frogs. The 

amusing stories are told in simple verse, Decorated 

boards, 4to, 3s 6d. 

“ Full of the whimsical humour that children delight 

in. The colour pictures are perfect in their way.’’— 
Liverpool Mercury. 





RANGES and LEMONS. A Picture- 
Book of Children’s Rhymes and Games, with 
Illustrations in Colours by T. Pym. Decorated boards, 
4to, 3s 6d. 
“Nothing can be more delightful.”—Saturday 
Review. 


KIPPING TIME. Illustrated 
throughout in Colours, from Designs by T. Pym, 
of Children’s Pastimes, with Accompaniments of Old 
Rhymes. Decorated boards, 4to, 23 6d. 
“These charming designs show a pretty vein of 
fancy.”’—Saturday Review. 


NEW EDITION.—New Binding. 
PEEDWELL. A Bible Text-Book for 
Everybody. By the Author of ‘ Bible Forget- 
Me-Nots.’? Every page dec rated with Speedwe 1 
Flowers incolour. Cloth, 1s ;French morocco, 2s ; calf, 
inlaid and gilt, 3s. 
HRISTIAN NAMES and WHAT 
THEY MEAN. A Birthday-Book with over 
250 Familiar Christian Names, arranged as headings, 
alphabetically, with spaces below for autographs. 
The origin and meaning of every name, and selected 








‘HE NINETEENTH CENT 

I DECEMBER. 2s 6a. URY, 
““TaE Power oF LOOSE ANALOGIES.” i 

the Dake of Argyll By his Grace 
Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE IrIsH UNIon: 

By Dr. T. Dunbar Ingram, 7 * ee 
MOHAMMEDANISM IN AFRICA. By R.B i 
PictuRE-HANGING AT THE Sitiouss e- 
‘ ap to L. _—— ae 

HE TIME IT TAKES TO THINK. By J. Mc 
Doris. By the Rev Dr. Jessopp, d oK. Cattell. 
THE FRENCH Society or AutHors. By Edmund Gosse. 
CATHOLICITY AND REASON. By Professor Mivart, — 
BELIEF AND Dousr. By the Bishop of Carlisle, — 
Hameo phen “a Home. By his Excellency H. A. Blake 

RISH LAND-PURCHASE : A REPLY TO MY : , 

H. O. Arnold-Forster. we. “By 

London: Kraan Pau, Trencu, and Co, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
: CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


_ Contents ror DECEMBER. 
es 8s Lire AND Lerrers. By A:chibald Geikie, 





THE UNEMPLOYED. By Bennet Burleigh. 

St. KATHERINES BY THE TOWER. By Walter 
Besant. 

— By the Hon. David A. Wells, LL.D., 


Tue First CuapreR OF GENESIS. By Professor 
Elmslie. 
Horses For THE Army. By Colonel C. B. Bracken- 
bury, R.A. 
ScHOOLs oF Commerce. By Sir Philip Magnus, 
Tare ATTACK ON THE ScoTTISH CHURCH. By Lord 
o Balfour of oe r 
ONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GERMA} 
By Professor Getfcken. nie 
ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
APoLOGETIC THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. R, 
Illingworth. 
ORIENTAL History. By Professor Sayce. 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.c, 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
DECEMBER, 1887. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND ULSTER, 
*“*CaPITAL.”” BY CaRL Marx. 
ADULTERATION OF Foop, 
Mr. FriTH’s MEemoirs. 
Morocco. 
Renan’'s History oF ISRAEL, 
CuHarLES Darwin. 
INDEPENDENT SEcTION :— 
PHILOSOPHY AND COMMON-SENSE, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
1, SCIENCE, 
2. Pouitics, 
TRAVELS, 
8. History anp BroGRapuy, 
4. BELLES LETTRES, 
10, Home AFFAIRS. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


pees. DE LA RUE & COS LIST. 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 1s 6d. 

UBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS of, 
: Adopted by the Portland Club, Edited by 
“CAVENDISH.” With a Guide to the Game, by 
* CAVENDISH.” 


ON Mop cpor 


Sociotocy, Voyracrs Anp 








Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt. extra, price 186d. 
| OUND GAMES at CARDS. By 


““CAVENDISH.” Revised and Enlarged. 


an: Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
; A price 2s 6d, 
K CARTE, LAWS of, Adopted by the 
Turf and Portland Clubs; with a Treatise on 
the Game, by ‘‘ CavenpisH.”’ Kevised throughout. 





poetry suitable to each, are given. 16mo, cloth, 1s; 
gilt edges, ls 8d. Superior Edition, printed in gold 
and blue, cloth extra, gilt edges, 33 ; French morocco, 
gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


N Y DAILY PORTION. A Text-Book 

for the waistcoat-pocket, containing a suitable 
portion of Scripture for Each Day in the Year. Printed 
in red and black, limp cloth, 61 ; limp French morocco, 
with tuck, gilt edges, ls, 


ARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
LONDON, BELFAST, and NEW YORK. 











Sixteenth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 
handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
HIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 

of. “The Standard Work on Whist. By 

— With an Appendix on American 

eads, 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 
handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
HIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


AMERICAN LEADS and the PLAIN-SUIT 
ECHO. By “CavenpIsH.” 








Price 10s 6d, demy 8vo, cloth lettered, 560 pp., with 
Plain and Coloured Illustrations of various British 
and Foreign Orders of Chivalry. 

é ere BRITISH ROLL of HONOUR. 

A Descriptive Account of the Various Orders of 

Chivalry, &c., and Detailed Record of those British 

Subjects (with their Addresses) who have been 

Decorated by the — and Foreign Sovereigns 

during the last Fifty Years. 

By P. Lunp Simmonps, F.L.S., F.R.C.1., &. 
This book will be invaluable to editors, literary 
men, &c., and will be of great aud permanent value as 

a book of reference. 

Drsretr’s PEERAGE OFFICE, 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 


WORKS BY J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 
HE HISTORY of MUSIC. In 3 


vols. -_ 
HE DEATH of ROLAND. A 
Poetical Romance. ‘‘ The Hero of the Trouba- 
dours and Wandering Minstrels.’’ 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
4 PILEPSY. The Tonic Treatment of 
Epilepsy and Kindred Nervous Affections. By 
WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 
London: TriisBner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 





HORT WHIST, LAWS of, Edited by 


J. L. Batpwin; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Cxay. 





Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s 6d. 


HIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 
Dr. PoLe, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. WHIST 
RHYMES, 3d. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 
ILLIARDS. By J. Bennett (Ex- 
Champion). Edited by “Cavenpisu.” With 
upwards of 20) Illustrations, The Standard Work on 
Billiards, 
E LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS, for 1888, in great variety, 
may ndw be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Also, the FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases, 
Wholesale only of the Publishers, 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO,, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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CHILDREN’S GIFT-BOOKS. 


This day, most elegant cloth binding, 33 6d; by post, 3s 9d. 


JACK FROST’S LITTLE PRISONERS. An 


entirely New and Original Series of Stories to be Read or Told to Children 
from Four to Twelve Years of Age. By the following most Eminent Authors :— 


STELLA Et a Mrs. MASSEY. 
S. BARING-GOUL Mrz. MOLESWORTH. 
Lord BRABOURNE , H. Knatchbull- Miss THACKERAY. 

Hug Miss WILMOT — 
CAROLINE BIRLEY. Miss C. M. YONGE 








The most ruccessful GIFT-BOOK for CHILDREN, in specially designed elegant 
and artistic binding (white, terra-cotta, or rich dark-blue), Ninth Edition, 


33 64; by post, 3s 9d. 
PLEASE TELL ME a_ TALE. An 


Original Collection of Short Tales to be Read or Told to Children from 
Four to Ten Years of Age. By Miss YONGE, S. BARING-GOULD, Miss 
COLERIDGE, and other Eminent Authors. Eight Editions of this book 
were sold in a few weeks. 

* Overwhelmingly attractive. ”—Yorkshive Post. ‘A high place must be given 
to this volume of capital stories.’”’—Scotsman. “ Will be ‘welcome in any family 
where young children are to be found.’’—Morning Post. “ We seldom meet with 
such a charming collection of tales...... Most tastefully got-up in a delicate and 
really beautiful binding.’’—Literary Churchman, 





A Companion Volume to ‘‘ Please Tell Me a Tale.” With specially designed 
artistic binding (maiden-hair fern pattern, on white, delicate pale-blue, or rich 
deep-blue grounds), Fourth Edition, price 3s 6d; by post, 3s 9d. 


JUST ONE MORE TALE. A Collection of 


Original Tales for Children, By Miss YONGE, Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, 
Miss COLERIDGE, Mrs. MASSEY, and other Authors. The Publishers 
confidently recommend the book as one really attractive and admirably 
suited to Children between the ages of Four and Ten Years, 


BIRTHDAY STORIES.—In elegant cloth, design of poppies, , &e.; with beautiful 
Frontispiece (design of water-lilics), with spaces for presentation inscription. 
Price 33 6d; by post, 3s 9d. 


MY BIRTHDAY PRESENT. A New and 
Original Series of Birthday Tales for Boys and Girls from Six to Twelve 
Years of Age. By BARING-GOULD, C. BIRLEY, F. CHARLTON, HELEN 
BUXTON, FRANCES CLARE, &c. A most exquisite and attractive Birth- 
day Gift-Book. 

“A charmiug little collection.’—Atheneum. “A most appropriate little 
birthday gift.”"—Court Journal. * Just the stories for the purpose.’’—Daily News. 

“Very pretty.”—Scotsman. ‘‘ Will be heartily liked.””—St, James’s Gazette. 





SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly. 
(All orders must ba accompanied by a remittance.) 


MORRIS'S WORKS. 


WILLIAM 


CHEAP EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s 6d, in 1 vol. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Done into 


English Verse by WILLIAM Morris. 





LIBRARY EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, £2, 


The EARTHLY PARADISE. A Poem in 


Four Parts. The volumes separately a3 below:—Vols. I. and II., SPRING 
and BUMMER, 16s; Vol. IIL, AUTUMN, 12s; Vol. IV., WINTER, 123, 


POPULAR EDITION OF 


The EARTHLY PARADISE. In Ten Parts, 


small post 8vo, at 2s 61 each; ditto, in 5 vols., at 53 each. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8yo, 382 pp., 14s. 


The AENEIDS of VIRGIL. Done into 


English Verse by WILLIAM Morris. 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 217 pp., 4s 6d. 


HOPES and FEARS for ART. Five Lectures 


delivered in Birmingham, London, &c., in 1878-1881, 





Crown 8vo, 248 pp., 8s. 


The DEFENCE of GUENEVEREH, and other 


Poems, Reprinted withont alteration from the Edition of 1858, 





EIGHTH EDITION, Revised by the Author, post 8vo, 376 pp., 83. 


The LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a Poem. 


FOURTH EDITION, square post 8vo, 346 pp., 63. 


The STORY of SIGURD the VOLSUNG, 


and the Fall of the Niblungs. 





THIRD EDITION, with design on side in gold, square post 8vo, 134 pp., 7s 6d. 


LOVE is ENOUGH; or, the Freeing of 


Pharamond: a Morality. 





Nearly ready. 


A DREAM of JOHN BALL. 


piece by F, Burne-Jones, 


With Frontis- 


London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand, London. 





MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ LIST. 
Now ready, Vol. II., completing the Work. 


The COMMEDIA and CANZONIERE 


of DANTE ALIGHIERI. A New Translation, with a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Notes, Critical and Historical. By E. H. PLumprre, D.D., Dean 
of Wells. With Portraits, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 2is each, 
I.—Lire. Hell, Pur ‘gatory. 
Z II.—Paradise, Minor Poems. Stuptes. 
The completion of Dean Plumptre’s important work is worthy of the com- 
mencement...... Done well and ably.’”’—Scotsman. 
“‘We may safely prophesy that this noble work will hold the field.” 
— Westminster Review. 





Now ready. 


EVERY-DAY CHRISTIAN LIFE; 


or, Sermons on the Way. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon and pret 
of Westminster, Author of “ The Life of Christ,” &e: Crown Svo, 5s. 


Cheap Edition, now readv. 


JOHN BUNYAN: his Life, Times, and 


Work. By Joun Brown, D.D., Minister cf the hon Meeting, Bedford. 
New and Cheap Edition, demy 8yo, 7: 7s 6d. 
“ Mr. Brown is the first who has produced a biography of the immortal dreamer 
which is at the same time full, accurate, and roadable.”—Atheneum. 
“It is a work that needed doing, and Mr. Brown has done it well.”’ 
—Saturday Review. 








Probendar} Row on Eternal Punishment. 


FUTURE RETRIBUTION, 


Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. By the Rev. Prebendary C. 
Row, M.A., Author of the ‘‘ Bampton Lectures on Christian Evidences,"’ 
&c. Demy 8vo, 123. 

** A patient and thorough examination of its subject, which contrasts favourably 
with the many hasty and partisan utterances of recent days...... Sifted and weighed 
with a temperance and thoughtfulness which should make the book a really 
valuable work of reference on the subject. "*—Contemporary Review. 


Just published, 


The SELF-REVELATION of JESUS 


CHRIST. Withan Examination of some Naturalistic Hypotheses. By Jonny 
Kennepy, M.A., DD., Honorary Professor, New College, London. Large 
pest 8vo, 7s 64, 
** Dr. Kennedy handles his weapons with great skill and to good purpose. The 
work is undoubtedly, within its limits, an able defeace of as 
— Scotsman 








ghth Thousand, now ready. 


The YOKE “of CHR ist. By A. W. 


THOROLD, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ConTENTS :—Marriage—Illness—Letter- Writing —Friends—Money—The 
Loss of Friends. 

** Preachers would do well to follow his example, and let criticism and science 
alone for awhile. The six essays which make up the volume are the ripe fruit of 
twenty years’ meditation, and they have the ‘ nuttiness’ of age abont them.” 

—Saturday Review. 





Third Edition, now ready. 


SOCIAL WRECKAGE. A Review of 


the Laws of England as they Affect the Poor. By Francis Peex, Chairman 
of the Howard Association. Third and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
* An admirable summing up of the share taken by unjust laws and faulty 
administration in the manufacture of our criminals and paupers 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Third Thousand, now ready. 


DINAH MITE. A Temperance Story 


of To-day. By “ Brenpa,” Aathor of “ Frozgy’s Little Brother,” &c. With 
Illustrat:ons, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
* 4 more touching and instructive page has never been taken from the ‘annals 


of the poor.’ "—Spectator. i 8 =aree 
ISBISTERS HOME LIBRARY 


For YounGc READERS. 


Adventure, Biography, Science, Story, and Travel. 
In Handsome Bindings, splendidly Illustrated, 3s 6d each, 
large crown 8vo, pp. 384, cloth, gilt extra. 
LEADERS UPWARD and ONWARD. Brief Biographies of 
Noble Workers. Edited by Henry C, Ewart. With 80 Illustrations. 
Contents :—O. Kingsley—Dean Stanley—F. D. Maurice—Archbishop 
Tait—Bishop Fraser—Dr. Arnold—Norman Macleod— 
Thomas Guthrie—Principal Tulloch, &c. 
“A gallery of distinguished moral leaders that it would be hard indeed to beat. 
It is a sterling good book for a reward, and for a thoughtful boy no better one 
could be found.’”’—Schoolmaster. 


The ROMANCEof ARIMAL LIFE. Short Chaptersin Natural 
History. By the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A. With 109 Illustrations. 


ROUND the GLOBE. Through Greater Britain. Edited by 
W.C. Procter. With 80 Illustrations. 
ConTENTS :—Westward to Niagara—By Rail to the Pacific—In the Fiji 
Islands—New Zealand and Australia—India and Ceylon— 
South Africa—G:braltar, &. 
** An interesting and instructive volume, the outcome of a capital idea, which 
is admirably carried out.”"—Manchester Examiner. 
BRITTA: a Story of Life in the Shetland Isles. By George 
TremMPLE, Author of *‘ Lancelot Ward, M.P.,” &c. With Illustrations = 


Lockhart Bogle. a4 a 
** We can bestow high praise on it. The story is thrilling, while the local 
colouring is excellent.’ "Saturday Review. 


Mr, Farjeon’s Christmas “Story. 


WHILE GOLDEN SLEEP DOTH 


REIGN. The Good Words Christmas Story for 1887. By B. L. Farseon, 
Author of “‘ Blade-o’-Grass,”’ ** Love's Harvest,” &c. Tlastrated by Gordon 
Browne. Now ready, price 61. 
“It is an excellent story, in Mr. Tarjeon's best spirit, and it is admirably 
illustrated.”—Scotsman, 





Sarah Tytler’s Christmas Story. 


TASHTI SAVAGE. The Sunday 


Magazine Christmas Story for i887. By Sarau Trrier, Author of “ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,” &, Illustrated by R. Barnes. Now ready, price 6d. 


56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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JAMES CLARKE & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


“*T have seldom, if ever, read a work of fiction that moved me with so much 


admiration.”—GEORGE Mac DonaLp, 
FOR THE RIGHT: 


A German Romance. 
By EMIL FRANZOS. 


Given in English by JULIE SUTTER (Translator of ‘‘ Letters from Hell’’). 
Preface by Dr. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“We can heartily recommend ‘ Hagar’ to all.”’—Spectator. 


HAGAR: a North Yorkshire Story. By 


Mary Liysx111, Author of ‘‘ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea,” 
&c, Crown 8vo, Is. 


in point of conception and execution above 


a Novel. By Helen 


“ A perfectly wholesome story 
the average.” —Spectator, 


LILLO and RUTH: 


Hays. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD ANNUAL for 1888. 
AWAKENED: a Story. By F. M. F. 


Sxene, Author of “ Hidden Depths,” “A “oe Inheritance,” &c. With 
Frontispiece by Ernnotp A. Mason. Price ls, 


NOVELS BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


“In descriptive writing, in simplicity and gracefulness of style, and in perfect 
mastery over her characters, Mrs. Barr can hold her own with any living English 
novelist.” —Glasgow Herald, 

In a variety of handsome cloth bindings, or bound uniformly, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
A Border Shepherdess. (The Bow of Orange 
Paul and Christina. | Ribbon. 

The Squire of Sandalside. | Between Two Loves. 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. A Daughter of Fife. 
Paper, ls. 
The Harvest of the Wind. 





London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 


VIZETELLY AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


Miss F. MABEL ROBINSON’S NEW NOVEL.—In 2 vols, 16s. 


The PLAN of CAMPAIGN : a Story of the 


Fortune of War. By F. Manet Rogryson, Author of “ Disenchantment,” &c. 


New Vol. of the MERMAID SERIES, containing 520 pp., with a View of the Old 
Fortune Theatre, forming the Frontispiece, 2s 6d. 


The BEST PLAYS of THOMAS DEKKER. 


With Introductory Essaysand Notes. By Ernest Ruys. The Text of several 
of the Plays in this Volume has been modernised for the first time. 


T TWO NEW SATIRES.—Price 1s. 
he 


EXCELLENT MYSTERY : 
monial Satire. 


By Lord PrMtico, 
Price Is. 
JUVENAL in PICCADILLY. By Oxontensis. 
New One-Volume Novel, 6s. 


DOMENIC PENTERNE. 


BurcuHerr. 


M. EMILE ZOLA’S MUCH-DISCUSSED NOVEL. 
In a few days, crown 8vo, with an Etched Frontispiece, 6s. 


The SOIL (La Terre). By Emir Zona. 


NEW VOLUMES OF ZOLA’S REALISTIC NOVELS. 
With Page Engravings, price 6s. 


FAT and —— (Le Ventre de Paris). 
ith a Frontispiece by H. Gray, price 6:. 
MADELEINE FERAT. 


ith a Frontispiece by H. Gray, price 63. 


A SOLDIER'S HONOUR 


MASTERPIECES OF FRENCH FICTION, 
With Page Illustrations by James Tissot, 6s, 


RENEE MAUPERIN. By E. and J. Dr 


GoncourT. 





a Matri- 


By Goprrey 





Tastefully bound, 3s 6d. 


FANNY. By Ernest Feypeav. 


from the latest French Edition. 
Uniform with “A CRUEL ENIGMA,” 38s 6d. 


A LOVE CRIME. By Pav Bourcer. Trans- 


lated from the Seventeenth French Edition. 
NEW EDITIONS.—Price 3s 6d each. 


An EXILE’S ROMANCE. By A. Keyser. 
Dr. PHILLIPS: a Novel of Jewish Life. By 


Frank Danby. 


Translated 





DAVID STOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 








H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


MEMOIRS of WILHELMINE, 


MARGRAVINE of BAIREUTH. Translated and Edited 
Highness Princess CHRISTIAN. Post 8vo, with Portrait, "Is, nv aoe Royal 


Lord LYTTON. 


AFTER PARADISE; or, Legends of 


ae with other Poems, By Rosert, Eart of ¢ 
3 
Rev. A. H. CRAUFURD. 


ENIGMAS of the SPIRITUAL LIFE, 


mall feap, 8yo, 


By the Rev. A. H. Cravrourp, Author of “ The Unknown God.” Small 8yo, 6s, 
SECOND EDITION. [This day, 
The UNKNOWN GOD. Sermons 


Preached in St. Peter’s Church, Vere Street, W. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s, 
Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 


The EARLY LIFE of JESUS. By the 


Rey. Stoprorp A, BRooKr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 63. 


SUNSHINE and SHADOW. 


tions from the Writings of the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooker, 
Daily Use. 


By the Rev. A. H. Cravrurp, 


Medita- 


Arr: 
Second Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, with Portrait, 6s, ‘anged for 


H. T. WHARTON, M.A. 
SAPPHO : MEMOIRS, TEXT, and 


TRANSLATION. By H. T. WHarton. M.A. el Edition, with Etched 
Portrait of ~~ om and Autotype of Fragment of Sappho’s MS, Parchment, 


feap. 8vo, 7s 6¢ 
Rev. J. W. DIGGLE. 


TRUE RELIGION ; being a Series of 


Short Essays touching the intimate Relation of Boligion to some Matters of 
Common Life. By the Rev. Joun W. Diacir, Vicar of Moseley Hill, Liver. 
pool, Crown 8vo, 5s. [Dec. 7th. 


From WEST to EAST. By Henry 


Rose, Author of ‘* Three Sheikhs.’”” Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


VOLUNTARIES for an EAST 


LONDON HOSPITAL. Including Contributions from Lord Lyrton, AusTIN 
Dosson, ANDREW Lana, R, L. STEVENSON, &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


London: DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 








NATIONAL SOCIETY’S 
NEW STORY BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG. 


THE 





JUST OUT. 


UNDER the STORM. By Cuartorre M. Yoner, Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c, With 6 Full-Page Illustrations, bevelled 
boards, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


PRENTICE HUGH. By Frances Mary Pearp, Author of 
‘*Scapegrace Dick,” &. With 6 Full-Page Illustrations, bevelled boards, 
cloth gilt, price 3s 6d. 


LITTLE STEP-DAUGHTER. By the Author of “ The 
Atelier du Lys,” ** Mademoiselle Mori,” &, With6 Full-Page Illustrations, 
bevelled boards, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


PROMISE KEPT. By Mary E. Paterave, Author of 
* Under the Blue Flag,” &c. With 4 Full-Page Illustrations, bevelled boards, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 


For HALF-A-CROWN. By Esmz Stuart, Author of “The 
Little Brown Girl,” &c. With 4 Full-Page Illustrations, bevelled boards, 
cloth gilt, price 3s, 


UNCLE IVAN. By M. Bramston, Author of “The Heroine 
of a Basket Van,” &c. J with 3 Full-Page Illustrations, bevelled boards, cloth 
gilt, price 2s 6d. 


A 


A 





Now Ready in New and Handsome Bindings. 


SCAPEGRACE DICK. By Frances Mary Pearp, Author of 
“The Rose Garden,” “Mother Molly,” &. With 4 Fuil-Page Illustrations, 
bevelled boards, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


The HEROINE of a BASKET VAN. By M. Bramston, 
Author of “ Rosamond Ferrars,” &c. With 3 Full-Page Illustrations, bevelled 
boards, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 


GOLDHANGER WOODS. By M. and C. Ler, Authors of 
‘ae -_ seem," &c. With 2 Full-Page Illustrations, bevelled boards, 
cloth gilt, 2s, 





New Work by the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’’ 


WHAT BOOKS to LEND and WHAT to GIVE. By 
CHARLOTTE M, YonGeE, Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &. Cloth, 1s 8d. 





London: VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, Sanctuary, Westminster. 
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FREDERICK 


WARNE & C0.’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


A CHOICE EDITION. Limited to 250 copies. 
The EARL’S RETURN. By Owen Merzpiru. _ Illustrated 


with numerous Photogravares and Wood Engravings, from Drawings by W. 
L, Taylor. In 4to, elegant binding, £1 5s. 
The VADE-MECUM of BRITISH SPORT. 


STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. The 
Sixteenth Edition, completely Re-edited, Rearranged, and Recomposed. By 
“STONEHENGE,” Editor of the Field, and Illustrated by very numerous 
Engravings. In demy 8vo, price 21s, half-bound, marbled edges, 1,160 pp. 





In buckram cloth, handsome design, gilt top, price 8s 6d each. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. Vols. I. and II., 1,500 pp., 


750 Beautiful Illustrations. Containing ‘* The Thackeray Letters,” Wash- 
purne’s * Commune of Paris,” &c. 


«Such a number is enough to make any one ble:s the institution of Christmas 
for making good literature cheap.”—Literary World. 


SCRIBNER’S CHRISTMAS NUMBER, price One Shilling, 


now ready. Every Article Complete, 


SCRIBNER’S CHRISTMAS NUMBER contains a wealth 


of Imaginative Literature in Prose and Verse. 


SCRIBNER’S CHRISTMAS NUMBER is profusely and 
artistically Illustrated. 
Sold by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom, 


Published at 10s 61; or in morocco, 21s, 


OTHER MEN’S MINDS. Third Edition. 
Extracts of Prose and Poetry in all Ages, Edited by Rev, E. Davizs, 
Steel Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS, 
GRIMM’S FAIRY-TALES. Translated by Mrs. Pavitt. 


With numerous Original Illustrations, and 16 new Page Coloured Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, handsome binding, 7s 6d. 


The ARABIAN NIGHTS. Revised Edition, with numerous 


Illustrations. and 16 new Page Coloured Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled 
boards, handsome binding, 7s 6d. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY-TALES. A New Translation 


by Mrs. H. B. Pavitt. With numerous Original Illustrations and 16 Page 
a Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, handsome binding, 
7s 6d. 


Being 7,000 
With 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. By Frances Hopason 
Burnett. With numerous Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. Seventh 
Edition, medium 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 6s. 

“Must take its place in the very highest rank of children’s books; at the same 
time we are sure that it will win—nay, has already won—the esteem and affec- 
tion of men and women of older growth.” — Manchester Examiner. 


POOR JACK. By Captain Marryat, R.N. An entirely 
New Edition, with 46 Illustrations, after Designs by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 
Square crown, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 53. 


Important New Edition, Revised and greatly Extended by Leopold Wagner. 
Large crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, with Portrait. 


CARPENTER’S POPULAR ELOCUTIONIST and 
RECITER. A Selection of Prose and Verse from Modern and Standard 
Authors, with full Instructions in the Art of Elocution. 

Mr. HOCKING'S NEW BOOK, 
CROOKLEIGH : a Village Story. By Smas K. Hockine, 


Author of “Her Benny,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilt, and gilt edges, price 2s 6d. 


A LONG DELAY. By Thomas Keyworth, Author of 
**Granny’s Boy,” &¢. Crown 8yo, gilt, and gilt edges, illustrated, 2s 6d. 


EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE for CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Price 1s each, in oblong 8vo, ribbon sewed, each with 12 Clever Sketches by 
Harry Parkes. 


The MAN WHO WOULD LIKE to MARRY. Fifth large 


Edition. 
The GIRL WHO WOULDN’T MIND GETTING MARRIED. 
Third large Edition. 
COLOURED BOOKS for CHILDREN. 
The HOLIDAY PLAYMATE, With 12 Coloured Plates and 


upwards of 100 Illustrations, Large Type Letterpress, extra large 4to, gilt, 
price 5s. 
OUR LITTLE ONE’S OWN PICTURE BOOK. With 12 


Coloured Plates and 109 Illustrations. Crown 4to, gilt, price 3s 6d. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 12 artistically Coloured Plates 


ane eneuieme Engravinzs, extra large 4to, Coloured Picture Covers, price 
3 6d. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With 12 artistically Coloured 
Hp and numerous Engravings, extra large 4to, Coloured Picture Cover, 
3 Gd, 
In crown 8vo, picture boards, 1s 6d; cloth gilt, 2s 6d, 


YOUNG ENGLAND'S NURSERY RHYMES. With 


96 pp. of Coloured Pictures by Constance Haslewood. Beautifully printed, 
Fortieth Thousand. 
Told 


JAPPIE CHAPPIE: and How He Loved a Dollie. 
and Illustrated by E. L. Suure. With Eight Full Pages in Colour, and many 
Quaint and Humorous Vignette Pictures. In large crown 4to, sewed, ls, 


PLEASE SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, OR ASK YOUR BOOK- 
SELLER FOR IT, 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., London and New York. 








LEWIS MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Collected Edition, 4 vols , 5s each. 
I. 
SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Twelfth Edition. 
Il. 
The EPIC of HADES. Twenty-second Edition. 


ul. 
GWEN, and The ODE of LIFE, Seventh Edition. 


Iv. 
SONGS UNSUNG, and GYCIA. Fifth Edition. 


SONGS of BRITAIN. Including “ A Song 


of Empire” and “ The Imperial Institute: an Ode.” By Lewis Morris. 
Third Kdition, fceap. 8vo, 5s. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





A NEW STORY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE.” 


BE? se a ses BS 
A Christmas Morality for Children of Any Age. 
By LUCAS MALET. 


With numerous Illustrations by Paut Harpy. Small 4to, 5s. 


** Really beautiful......The full beauty 
of it will scarcely be apprehended by the 
| very young......but they will love little 

Peter and Cincinnatus and Paqualin 

and Madame Lepage...... Moreover, they 

will like the pictures, which are as truly 
| sympathetic ‘ illustrations ’ as we have 
seen for many a long day.”’—Academy. 

“ The telling of the story is very bright 
and graceful, full of pathos and beautifal 
fancies.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


“Reality and fancy are combined in , 
this most delightful book with an 
almost ideal felicity.’’—Spectator. 

* ‘Little Peter’ is not a fairy tale, but 
it is a very touching story, told with 
rare charm, and may well be one of 
those ‘ very truest stories,’ asthe author 
says, that ‘have never happened at 
all.’ ”’—Saturday Review. 

“ Charming story.””—Morning Post, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


WORKS BY SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 





TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth, 24s. 
The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS and VE'SE TRANSLATIONS. 
Crown 8vo, half-roan, gilt t>), 8; 61. 
London: LONG WANS, GREEN, and CO. 


Also, by the Same :— 
ARISTOTELIAN ADDRESSES. 


The RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to SCIENCE, 
PHYSICAL and PSYCHOLOGICAL. 1884, 8yvo, 1s. 
PHILOSOPHY and EXPERIENCE. 1885. 8vo, 2s. 


REORGANISATION of PHILOSOPHY. 
The UNSEEN WORLD. 1887. 8vo, ls. 


1886. 8vo, ls. 





London and Edinburgh: WILLIAMS and NORGATE. 


In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s. 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 
From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 

‘The volumes are rich in interest as they are full of facts, and many of the 
facts must be unfamiliar even to well-informed readers...... Many chapters almost 
fascinating that might have been intolerably dry.’”’—Times. 

“The work is worthy of much praise. It is a treasury, rich in exact knowledge 
of the history of Christianity, from which the general reader, as well as the student 
< divinity, may gather most useful as well as curious information.””— Westminster 

evvew, 

“We must thank our authors for an excellent work.’’—Record. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 


12 ’S SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUES.— 

Nos. XII. and XIII., comprising Works of General Reference, Curious and 
Rare Works on the Occult Sciences, Boxiana, &c., will be sent post-free on applica- 
tion. All bookbuyers should send for these catalogues.—Addrezs, J. and 
LUPTON, Booksellers, Burnley. 


OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d in the SHILLING. 

SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.— 

Now ready, and sent postage free on application, a new catalogue of books, many 

in handsome bindings and beautifully illustrated, suitable for presentation, and 

from the published prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed.— 
GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 














OOKS at 3d in the ls DISCOUNT.—BICKERS and SON 

supply nearly all Books at 3d in the is discount for cash. Orders by post 
romptly executed, Christmas Catalogue post-free.—l Leicester Square, 
ondon, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For DECEMBER. 


Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tue British Army.—II. By the Anthor of “Greater Britain.” 
Count Leo Totsto1. By Matthew Arnold, 

Tue THames. By B. W. Richardson, 

MADEMOISELLE AISSE. By Edmund Gosse. 

THE SWEATING System. By David F. Schloss. 

Tue Mope.. By J. A. Symonds. 

THE ParTITION OF TuRKEY. By G. de Hennin. 

Our NaTIONAL EXPENDITURE. By Professor Leone Levi. 


THE “VICTORIA” EDITION OF THE 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 

Containing 50 Illustrations reproduced in exact fac-simile from the Artists’ 
Original Drawings, together with some hitherto unpublished by R. W. Buss, 
Hablét K. Browne (“ Phiz”’), and John Leech. 2 vols. extra 8vo (about 500 pp. 
each), printed on hand-made paper and bound in cloth extra, £2 2s, 

*,* This Edition is limited to 2,000 copies, in 500 of which the Illustrations are 
printed on Indian paper and mounted, £4 4s. his day. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall beg to announce the issue of some of the most 
Popular of Carlyle’s Works in yolumes at 1s each, bound in red cloth, crown 8vo, 
to commence with :— 

The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3vols.]| SARTOR RESARTUS, 

To be followed by :— 
HEROES and HERO WORSHIP. | PAST and PRESENT. 


T H E BAS TILI E. 


By Captain the Hon. D. A. BINGHAM. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS. 


By FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 
Trauslated from the French by C. B, PITMAN. 
2 vols. demy 8vo 24s. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN A WAGGON: 


Sport and Travels in South Africa. 
By ANDREW A. ANDERSON. 


With Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


MONARCHS I HAVE MET. 


By W. BEATTY-KINGSTON, Author of “ Music and Manners.” 
2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s. 








[This day. 











AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


UNDINE: a Romance. 


Translated from the German of DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 
With an Introduction by JULIA CARTWRIGHT, and Illustrated by 
Herwoop Sumner. Crown 4to, 5s. 


RAPHAEL : his Life, Works, and Times. 


By EUGENE MUNTZ. 
Illustrated with about 200 Engravings. 
A New Edition, Revised from the Second French Edition 
by W. ARMSTRONG, B.A. (Oxon.) 
Imperial 8vo, 253. 


PADDY AT HOME. 


By Baron E. DE MANDAT-GRANCEY. 
Translated from the French. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 











A NEW NOVEL BY HAWLEY SMART. 


SADDLE AND SABRE. 


By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of ‘‘A False Start,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


BEYOND THE SEAS: a Romance. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Author of ‘ Portugal, Old and New,” &c. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


From the WHITEHALL REVIEW :—“‘A delightful story.” 
From the WORLD :—“ Admirably written. A genuine bit of romance.” 
From the GRAPHIC :— 
‘Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s ‘ Beyond the Seas’ is a novel to linger over with 
enjoyment. The vigorous masculine interest of the story fairly carries the reader 


away.” 
, From the SPECTATOR :— 

“The story, as & romance of war and adventure, leaves nothing to be desired ; 
it is animated, full, lofty in tone, and realistic in detail. Amid various experiences 
and crowding adventures, the strange, dreamy, valorous, poetical, chiva'rous 
character of Lord St. Keyne develops itself with effect, and takes hold of the 


reader,” 
From the ACADEMY :— 

“ Weare bound to say that Mr. Crawfurd has represented a gentleman of the 
seventeenth century, a cavalier and a member of the old religion, in a way that 
we have never seen surpassed, There is hardly a thought of his recorded that 
might not have passed through the brain of some one of the many heroic souls 
wuo fled from the ‘crowning mercy’ at Worcester. We should like to persuade 
ourselves thet the notes of Lord St. Keyne’s life before us were not the creation 
of a nincteenth-century intellect which has come into contact with the lights and 
darkness «f cur modern times, but in very truth what they seem to be. On lay- 
ing down the volame the sweet charm of thoughts set in such quiet, homely, 
living words, so overpowers the mind that it is difficult for one who has made the 
self-surrender to throw off the illusicn, or to refrain from asking what would 
have been Lord St. Keyne’s suggestions towards solving this or that moral or 
philosophical problem whch oppresses us in these weary days of essimism, 
wantonness, and slotb...... The descriptions of the sea-fights in ‘ Beyond the Seas’ 
are first-rate.” 


[This day. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








JOHN HODGES’ NEW LIST. 


A WELCOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT to the CLERGY, RELIGIOUS COM. 
MUNITIES, NEWLY ORDAINED PRIESTS, DEACONS, and oss 
THEOLOGICAL SfUDENTS, 


Now complete, in 6 vols. demy 8vo, 12s each. 
A TRANSLATION into ENGLISH of the 


GREAT COMMENTARY upon the GOSPELS 


of CORNELIUS A LAPIDE. Edited by the Rev. T. W. M 

Also may be had in half-calf, £4 4s, or calf, £5 5s. 89. MATTHEW i 
MARK’S GOSPELS, 3 vols. ST, JOHN’S GOSPELS and THREE EPISTLES 
2vols. ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL, 1 vol. Either sold separately, 


**It would be indeed gilding the finest gold to bestow pra‘se on the gr 
mentary of a Lapide. It is a work of unequalled, we should say ped. msde 
value. We specially entreat the clergy on no account to neglect obtaining so vast 
a treasure of saintly wisdom, even if in so doing they are obliged to sacrifice 
many volumes far inferior to it in real helpfulness.”,—John Bull. 


The CATHOLIC STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Consisting of Original Works, Reprints, and Foreign Translati ; 
issued at short intervals, in demy 8vo vols. of from 450 to 50) pages sg 
12s each ; to subscribers, 3 vols. for 253, zi 
From the marked success given to the publication of the translation of C, i 
a Lapide’s Commentary on the Gospels, the projectors believe that apr 
welcome will be given to these new Translations by English readers and students, 


The following will be among the first published :— 


HENRY VIII. and the ENGLISH MONAS. 
TERIES, An Attempt to Illustrate How ani by What Methods their 
Suppression was Accomplished. By Francis Arpan Gasquet, 0.S.B., some 
time Prior of St. Gregory’s Monastery, Downside, 2 vols. 8vo. ‘ 

(Vol. I. nearly ready, 
This is one of the most important historical works published recantly. 


A COMMENTARY on the HOLY GOSPELS. 


By Jonny Maxponatvs, §.J. Translated and Edited from the Original Latin 
by Georce J. Davie, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, one of the Translators 
of the Library of the Fathers. [Vol. I. shortly, 


John Maldonatus was a learned Spanish Jesuit, born in 1534, died in 1533. He 
tauzht Philosophy in Paris to crowds of listeners, was called to Rome by Pope 
Gregory XIII. to superintend the Publication of the Septuagint. Amonz all the 
Commentators few have so happily explained the general sense of the Four Gospels, 


PICONIO (BERNARDINA A).—EXPOSI- 


TION on ST. PAUL’SEPISILES, Translated and Edited by A. H. Prtcuarp, 
B.A., Merton College, Oxford. Vol. I. in the press, 


The COMPLETE WORKS of ST. BERNARD. 


Translated and Edited by 8S. J. Eases, D.C.L., late Principal of St. Boniface 
College, Warminster. (Preparing. 


The HIERURGIA; or, the Holy Sacrifice of 


the Mass. With Notes and Dissertations elucidating its Doctrines and 

Ceremonies. Bythelate Dr. Rock. 2 vols. A New and Thoroughly Revised 

—e many new Illustrations. Edited, with a Prefac>, by W. H. James 
EALE, 


DISHONEST CRITICISM. Being a Chapter 


of Theology on Equivocation, and Doing Evil for a Good Cause. An Answer 
to Dr. RicHarp F. LITTLEDALE. By James Jones, 8.J., Professor of Moral 
Theology in St. Beuno’s College. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


“‘A more crushing rejoinder has not appeared since Newman’s reply to 


Kingsley.”—John Bull. 
In the LIGHT of the TWENTIETH 
Crown 8v0, 23 61. 


CENTURY. By “Innominatus.” 


**This book is undeniably clever, full of close and subtle reasoning, lighted up 
with keen epigrammatic wit.”—Literary World. 


London: JOHN HODGES, 25 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





A NEW PICTURE BOOK, EDITED BY MISS BUCKLEY. 


ANIMALS FROM THE LIFE. 


255 Coloured Illustrations Drawn by HEINRICH LEUTEMANN, 
With Descriptive Letterpress, Edited by ARABELLA B, BUCKLEY 
(Mrs. Fisner), 

Crown 4to, handsome cloth binding, 10s 6d. 

*¢ This is a really beautiful child’s book. The drawings of the animals depicted 
are as superior to the old class of picture-book a3 a portrait by Millais is to a 
signboard. The geyser f is also extremely good. In reproducing 
Leutemann’s work for English children, Mrs. Fisher has made considerable 
alterations, rendered necessary in a book designed for use in our own schoolrooms 
= — No more excellent children’s Christmas gift-book could be found.” 
— Bookseller. 

“‘T have come across nothing of late to approach it in interest, skill of drawing, 
beauty of colouring, and singular lifelikeness.”’—Truth, 

“‘ The illustrations form the finest collection of the kind.’”’—Svotsman. 

*‘ Trresistibly attractive to all youthful lovers of natural history. Admirably 
edited by Miss Buckley.”’—Manchester Examiner. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





er eeee and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is pees to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions end 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


LF RACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 

comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom. Mild and equable tempera- 
ture and absence of all extremes. Visitors received en pension. Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 





STANDARD WORKS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 


CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo0, £3 123. 
POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 870, £2 2s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND during the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, lbs. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 


CASAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OCEANA; or, ENGLAND and HER 


COLONIES. With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 23, boards; 23 6, cloth. 


THOMAS CARLYLE : a History of his Life. 


With 3 Portraits and 4 Illustrations, 8vo. Vols. I. and IL., 1795-1835, 35s ; 
Vols. III, and IV., 1834-1881, 363. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 33s, 
III. and IV., 1769-1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 163. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 163, 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 
LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. 


With 19 Etc':ings and 187 Woodcuts, 2 vols., 31s 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA, the Virgin 


Mary a3 represented in Sacred and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts, 1 vol., 21s. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 


With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, 1 vol., 21s. 


HISTORY of the SAVIOUR, His Types and 


Precursors. Completed by Lady Eastnake. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts, 2 vols., 42:. 


By F. MAX MULLER. 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 163. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Crown Svo, 73 6d, 


SELECTED ESSAYS on LAN- 


in the 


Vols. 


ESSAYS.|The SCIENCE of THOUGHT. 


vo, 21s. 
HIBBERT LECTURES on the 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELI- 


GUAGE, MYTHOLOGY, and GION, as Illustrated by the Reli- 

RELIGION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. gions of India. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to the 

INDIA, WHAT CAN IT TEACH SCIENCE of RELIGION. Crown 
US? 8yo, 12s 6d. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By HENRY D. MACLEOD. 
The ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS. In 
2vols. Vol. I., crown 8vo, 73 61; Vol, II. Part I., crown 8vo, 7s 61, 
The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 
Vol. I, Svo, 123; Vol. II., 14s. 
By ALPHEUS TOD. 
On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation, 2 vols. 
Vol. I., 8vo, 24s. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
and FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 243. 
By Professor HEINRICH EWALD. 
The HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from 


the German. 8vols.8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 24s ; Vols, III. and IV., 21s; Vol. 
V., 183; Vol. VL, 163; Vol. VIL., 21s ; Vol. VIII., 18:. 


By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 
The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 
MESSIAH. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 
Edited by Sir ALEXANDER GRANT. 
The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. The Greek 


Text Iilustrate1 by Essays and Notes. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 
Edited by T. C. SANDARS. ; 
The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin 


Text, with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 8vo, 18s. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT and A. E. T, WATSON. 


ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By Monracue 


SHEARMAN. With an Introduction by Sir Ricuarp Wesster, Q.C., M.P., 
and a Contribution on Paper-Chasing by WaLTER Ryr. With 6 Fall-Page 
Illustrations and 45 Woodcuts in the Text from Drawings by Stanley 


ar ae and from Instantaneous Photographs by G. Mitchell. Crown 8yo0, 


SELECTED SPEECHES and ARGUMENTS 


of the Right Honourable THOMAS BARON O’HAGAN. Edited by Gzonrae 
TEEL'NG. With a Portrait, 8vo, 163. 

“It is a book that muy be studied with advantage at the present time,”— 
Guardian. 

“* An individaality of singular force of character, tenderness, refinement, and 
breadth of symparhy, is here revealed to us.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“Even among the brilliant records of Irish oratory some of these speeches will 
take a very high place.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 

“The publication is a fitting memorial to an Irishman of the highest character 
and of considerable ability.”—Saturday Review. 

“ Mr, Teeling has given us eximples of Lord O’Hagan’s utterances from the 

bench. It seems to be an almost perfect specimen of lofty judicial speech.”— 
Scotsman, 
_ ‘It is a book which can be read with hardly any abatement or intermission of 
interest from its first page to its last .....In a lesser degree Lord O’Hagan had 
Swift’s fine literary endowment, that gift of lucid and telling exposition which is 
itself irresistibly attractive, whatever be the subject that is taken in hand.”’— 
Manchester Examiner, 


SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE of 


GEORG2 CANNING. Edited, with Notes, by Epwarp J. StaPLeTon. 2 
vols. 8vo, 28s. 

**It is well that these volumes should hava been laid before the public...... The 
newly published correspondence is made intelligible by notes from Mr. Stapleton’s 
pen, in which he shows an exact and full knowledge of the men and events of the 
time.”—Saturday Review, 


‘ ° 
ATHOS ; or, the Mountain of the Monks. 
By ATHELSTAN RILEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Map and 29 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 
“A most interesting book.”—Spectator. 
“To most readers, even to those who know Turkey pretty well, th’s book will 
be a revelation.”’—Times, 


MYTH, RITUAL, and RELIGION. 
“These volume; form a valuable contribution to the general knowledge of the 


ANDREW Lana. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s, 
subject, and wi!l be heartily welcomed by that large class of readers to whom the 
relation of modern man to the dim, ancestral generatioas that have passed away 
will ever remain a topic of in>xhaustible interest.”—Siturday Review. 


JOHNNY NUT and the GOLDEN GOOSE. 


Done into English by ANDREW LANG, from the French of Cuartes DeEvLin, 
Illustrated by Am. Lynen. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 103 6d. 

“This reaches us first of the long array of Christm1s books which are coming, 
and the rest will have to be very good indeed to match it...... No one can tell 
such a story as this with more delightful drollery than Mr. Lang, and the 
illustrations are excellent.’’—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 


PICTURESQUE NEW GUINEA. With an 


Historical Introdu:tion and Supplementary Ohapters on the Manners and 
Customs of the Papuans. Accompanied with 5) Full-Page Autotype Illus- 
trations from Negatives of Portraits from Life and Groups and Landscapes 
from Nature. By J. W. Linpt, F.R.G.S. 4to, 42s. 


OUR HOMELY COMEDY ; and TRAGEDY. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
*‘ Altogether this is a very plewing volume. We knew the author before to be 
acultured, kindly, wide-minded man ; and the impression is deepened.” —Spectator, 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN ; being an Account 


of his Further Adventures and Discoveries in company with Sir Henry 
Curtis, Bart., Commander John Good, R.N., and one Umslopogaas. By H. 
Riper Haaearp. With 20 Full-Page LIllastrations and 11 Vignettes in the 
Text. Third Edition (Twenty-sixth to Thirtieth Thousand), crown 8vo, 63. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. Riper 
Haaearp. With Fac-simi'es of Either Face of the Sherd of Amenartas and 
of the various uncial Greek, Ro van, Black-letter, and Early English Inscrip- 
tions thereon inscribed. Seventh Edition (Thirty-sixth to Fortieth Thousand), 
crown 8vo, 63. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SLANDER. 


By Epna Lyatt, Author of ‘* Donovan,’ “ We Two,” &c. New Edition 
(Twentieth to Twenty-fourth Thousand), fcap, 8vo, 1s, sewed, 


DREAMS to SELL: Poems. By May Kenvatt, 


One Author of “That Very Mab.” Feap. 8vo, 63. 
© It is not difficult to distinguish in the crowd of modern verses those which are 
marked by literary gift; and it requires no boldness to predict, for such a3 are so 
warked, a considerable measure of popularity. Collectors, therefore, of early 
editions may like to have their attention drawn to this little volume of poems.’* 
—Academy. 


An INQUIRY into SOCIALISM. By Txomas 


Krrxup, Author of the Article on ‘‘Sozialism” in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” Crown 8vo, 53. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., andthe Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, MA, 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d each. 
LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunr. 
Lort1z, With 3 Maps. | With 4 Maps. 
EXETER. By E. A. Freeman.| OXFORD. By Rev.C. W. Boase., 
With 4 Maps, With 2 Maps. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.”S NEW WORKS. 


WORD-STUDIES in the NEW TESTAMENT. The 
Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of Peter, James, 
and Jude. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 8vo, 16s. 

«* The author aims in the first place to give the history of words, to show through 
what stages a given word has attained the meaning in which it is used in Scripture, 
and how these stages have grown successively out of each other; then to show, 
at least in part, the peculiar form in which a thought came to a Greek mind, 
which means very much more than an acquaintance with grammatical idioms...... 
In a thousand instances, it is not too much to say, the reader who is acquainted 
with English only will find himself led beneath the surface of the text, and made 
aware of felicities of language wholly undreamt of before, of historical a:socia- 
tions belonging to words, of Eastern usages or religious customs, which will vastly 
widen and deepen the meaning and force of this or that passage.’’—Literary 


Churchman. 
By the Same Author. 

The COVENANT of PEACE. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This volume endeavours to deal, in a direct and practical fashion, with certain 
hard, painfal, and puzzling phases of Christian experience, and with certain mis- 
chievous mistakes in popular Christian conceptions of duty and of privilege. It 
is for the tempted, the unsuccessful, the discouraged, and the weary; for souls 
fighting for life and victory under the burden of infirmity and the sting of sorrow.” 

Dedicated (by permission) to the Queen. : 

**NOR’ARD of the DOGGER;;”’ or, Deep-Sea Trials 
and Gospel Triumphs. Being the Story of the Initiation, Struggles, and Suc- 
cesses of the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen. By BR. J. Matuer, Founder and 
Director of the Mission. With Preface by THomas Gray, Esq., C.B., and 
Illustrations by J. R. Wells and ©. J. Staniland, R.I. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Revised by the Queen. 

The STORY of the LIFE of the PRINCE CONSORT. 
Told for Boys and Girls all over the World, By the Rev. W. W. TuLuocu, 
B.D. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 33 6d. 

Revised by the Queen. 

The STORY of the LIFE of QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Told for Boys and Girls all over the World. By the Rev. W. W. Tuitocu, 
B.D. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 33 6d. 


MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS of the LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. H. N, Bernanp, M.A,, LL.B. iepee. orowra 
vO. rely. 


The CHRISTIAN FULFILMENTS, and USES of 
the nee ogy gaa SIN-OFFERING. By the Rev. Henry Batcnetor. Extra 
crown 8yo, 5s. 


The FIRST LETTER of PAUL the APOSTLE to 
TIMOTHY. A Popular Commentary. With a Series of 40 Sermonettes. By 
ALFRED ROwLanD, LL.B., B.A. (Lond.) Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY and EVOLUTION; or, Modern 


Problems of the Faith, By various Writers. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. A Symposium. 


By Various Writers. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


ST.PAULin ATHENS. The City and the Discourse. 
By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARIA V. G. HAVERGAL. 
ong ournvals and Letters. Edited by Mrs, Crane. With Portrait, crown 
vo, 6s, 


THREE FRIENDS of GOD. Records from the Lives 


of John Tauler, Nicholas of Basle, HenrySuso. By Frances Brvan, Author 
of “ The Story of Wesley,” *‘ Life of Wm. Farel,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


EMINENT WORKERS. Some Distinguished 
Workers for Christ. By the Rev. A. W. Murray, Author of ‘“ Missions in 
Western Polynesia.’’ Crown 8vo, 5s. 


STREAMLETS of SONG for the YOUNG. By 
Frances RipLeEY HAvVERGAL. Collected by her Sister, J. Mirtam CRANE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 

By the Same Author, 


TREASURE TROVE. A Selection from some of Miss 
— Unpublished Writings. With Coloured Borders, 32mo, 1s. 23rd 
ousand, 


IVY LEAVES: Being Thoughts for a Month, from 
Miss HAVERGAL’s Poems. With Elegant Coloured Borders, 16mo,1s. 33rd 
Thousand, 

For YOUNG READERS. 
The FUGITIVES; or, the Tyrant Queen of Mada- 


gascar, By Mr. R. M. BALLANTYNE, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


LIFE in the RED BRIGADE. A Fiery Tale. And 
FORT DESOLATION; or, Solitude in the Wilderness. By Mr. R. M. 
BALLANTYNE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, Ss 6d. 


The KITTEN PILGRIMS; or, Great Battles and 


Grand Victories. By Mr. R. M. BALLANTYNE, New and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 
Miss CON;; or, All Those Girls. By Agnes Giberne. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


CROSS CORNERS. By Anna B. Warner, Author 
of ‘‘ The Blue Flag and the Cloth of Gold,” ‘‘ The Melody of the 23rd Psalm.” 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33 6d. (‘‘ Golden Ladder ”’ Series.) 


NELLIE GRAHAM; or, the Story of a Common- 


place Woman. By Exxa Stone, Author of “ Grace Murray.”” Crown 8vo, 2s, 


DAPHNE’S DECISION; or, Which Shallit BeP A 


Story for Children. By Emma MarsHALu. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The STORY of JOHN MARBECK: a Windsor 
Organist of 300 Years Ago. His Work and His Reward. By Emma 
MARSHALL, Crown 8vo, 23. 


Mistress MATCHETT’S MISTAKE. A Very Old 


Story. By Emma MarsHALt. With Iilustrations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
(* Golden Ladder ”’ Series.) 


The LADS of LUNDA. By Jessie M. E. Saxby, 
Author of ‘‘ Breakers Ahead,” ‘‘ Stories of Shetland,’”’ &c. With Lllustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


The OLD VIOLIN; or, Charity Hope’s Own Story. 
By so C. KENYON, Author of ‘‘ Jack’s Cousin Kate.” With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 


WINNING HIS LAURELS; or, the Boys of St. 
Raglan’s. By F. M. Hoimes, Author of ‘‘ Jack Marston’s Anchor,” &c. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 





es 


MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SoONg 
NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published. 
HISTORY of 


The CATHOLIC CHURCH of SCOTLAND, 


from the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Day, By AtpHox 
BELLESHEIM, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with Notes ont 
Additions, by D. Oswatp Hunter Brarr, 0.8.B., Monk of Fort Augustu 
To be completed in 4 vols, 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 25s, es 


This day is published. 


INSULINDE. Experiences of a Naturalists 

bo a4 in the Eastern Archipelago, By Anna Forses. Post 8vo, witha Map, 

s 6d, ‘ 
This day is published. 


The WRONG ROAD: By Hook or Crook, 


By Major Artur GrirritHs, Author of ‘ Fast and Loose,” ** Locked Up,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d. ' 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marron Crawrorp, 


Author of ‘ Mr, Isaacs,” “ Dr, Claudius,” “ Zoroaster,” &. Third Edition 
crown 8yo, 63. . 


“Tt is a novel of thrilling interest, taking the reader into the social life of 
Rome under the last Pontificate. The story is told with the consummate skill 
which the public have learned to look for in the works of this gifted writer, and 
displays all his well-known insight into character......It is a book very difficult to 
pte when once one has become entangled in the meshes of the plot,”— 

aily News, 





COMPLETION UF MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 
This day is published, 
THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
Its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down 
to the Death of Lord Raglan. 


By A. W. KINGLAKE. 


Vol. VII.—FROM THE MORROW OF INKERMAN TO THE FALL OF 
CANROBERT. 


Vol. VIII.—FROM THE’ OPENING OF PELISSIER’S COMMAND TO 
THE DEATH OF LORD RAGLAN. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Index to the complete Work. 
Demy 8vo, 283, 


This day is published, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, complete in 1 vol. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. 
As Related in her Letters and Journals. 


Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 
J. W. CROSS. 


New Edition, Illustrated with Portrait and Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 





This day is published, FOURTH and OHEAPER EDITION. 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE; 


or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. By Laurence OtreHant, Author of ,‘ Picca- 
dilly,” “ Altiora Peto,” “ Haifa,” &. New Edition, post 8vo, 63. 


‘In the pages of this delightful book, Mr. Oliphant has the fancy to present 
himself as a rolling stone that, contrary to the proverb, has gathered much moss 
uae Mr. Oliphant has not only gathered much moss, but his collection is of rare 
quality. He may be said to have brought the art of rolling to perfection, for he 
has managed either to appear on the scene as an observer or an actor where 
events of an important nature were occurring...... The book is written in a most 
pleasing style, and is fresh and vigorous throughout.’’—Spectator. 

** The book bristles with adventures in every page. Among these his sporting 
reminiscences will be found the most absorbingly exciting. We wish we could 
transcribe some of them.”’—Saturday Review, 

“‘Mr. Oliphant has collected the charming autobiographical sketches which 
have recently appeared in Blackwood under the title ‘ Moss from a Rolling Stone.’ 
seul Mr. Oliphant writes with so much literary charm, and there is so much that 
is fascinating, instructive, and amusing in his early reminiscences, that his readers 
will all hope that it may not be long before he bezin; to shed for their delectation 
some of the moss that he has collected during the last twenty years.”—Athenaum. 


GOSSIPS with GIRLS and MAIDENS, 
Betrothed and Free. By Lady Bretiarrs. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


** Apart from the instructiveness of the work, Lady Bellairs has made it ex- 
ceedingly captivating in narrative, incident, and illustration. Her style is both 
choice and eutertaining—winsome alike in its simplicity and Incidity. We know 
of no better book that could be put into the hands of a girl that has entered upon 
her teens.” —Chvristian Union, 

‘It contains a great deal of admirable advice to young women.”—Saturday 
Review. 

*‘ Will interest all daughters of the land...... The whole book resembles the 
pleasant talk of a wise and well-informed mother to the daughters of her own 
family.”—Queen. 

‘It would be difficult, if not impossible, for any girl well disposed, in any class 
of life, to miss the instruction and encouragement which this genuine book holds 
out for the formation of womanly character.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Aa ke © F: 


MURRAY’S 


M R. 
THIRD EDITION of the LIFE and 


LETTERS of CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. With an Autobiographical 
Chapter. By his Son, Francis Darwin, F.R.S. Portraits and Woodcuts, 
3 vols, 8vo, 36s. 








Next week. 


EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, 


SUSIANA,and BABYLONIA. Including a Residence among the Bakhtiyari 
and other Wild Tribes. By Sir Henry Layarp, G.C.B, Map and Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


TOO LATE for GORDON and 


KHARTOUM. The Testimony of an Independent Eye-Witness of the Heroic 
Efforts for their Rescue and Relief. By A. MacpoNaLp. Maps and Plans, 
crown 8vo, 12s, 


VIRGIL in ENGLISH VERSE. 


Eclogues and Aineid, Books I.-VI. By Lord Justice Sir Cuartes Bowen, 
Map and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 12s. 


WEALTH and WELFARE: an 


Examination of Recent Changes in the Production and Distribution of Wealth 
in the United Kingdom. and of the Effect of our National Trade Policy on the 
General Welfare of the Nation. By Hastincs BERKELEY. Crown 8vo, 63, 

















Next week. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, 
A Novel. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Author of “ Hurrish.”’ 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY 
of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITBRATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES 
during the FIRST EIGHT CENTURIES. Ediied by Henry Wace, D.D. 
Vol. IV. (completing the Work), medium 8vo, 42s. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES to 


CHILDREN. Including the Beatitudes—the Faithful Nurse, &. By the 
late Dean STANLEY, Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


F.L..S. 











COMPLETION of the STUDENT’S 


COMMENTARY on the NEW TESTAMENT. Abridged from “The 
Speaker’s Commentary,” by Rev. J. M.FutLer, M.A. Vol. II,—The Epistles 
and Revelation (completing the Work). Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER, 1887. 1s. 


Jenny Lind. By Canon SCOTT HOLLAND.—Irish Secret Societies. 
By Captain ROSS, of Bladensburg.—The Unemployed. (Part II.) By 
Prebendary BILLING.—Our Industrial Art Experiment at Keswick. 
By Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY.—A Week among Brigands. By O. 

HITTALL.—Jim’s Meg.—Night Thoughts from Arran. By Sir 
NOEL PATON.—Samuel Morley.—Notes from a Naturalist’s Diary in 
the Tropics. By G. MURRAY.—An Exmoor Horse Fair.—The Roman 
Wall. By the BISHOP of CARLISLE.—A Sleeping Beauty. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Le!en Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogues on application, 





oL D PASI S. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
om, British Museum, 
Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post, 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTCOCTYPE COMPANY. 








LIFE OF CHARLES DARWIN, 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS OF HIS WORKS: 


FIFTH THOUSAND, with Portraits, 3 vols. Svo, 36s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES 


DARWIN, F.R.S. With an Autobiographical Chapter. Edited by his Son, 
Francis Darwin, F.R.S, 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS, 
The ORIGIN of SPECIES by MEANS of 


NATURAL SELECTION; or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the 
Struggle for Life. Large-Type Edition (760 pp ), 2 vols., 12s, 


The DESCENT of MAN, and SELECTION in 


RELATION to SEX. Large-Type Edition (900 pp.), 2 vols., 15s. 





CHEAPER AND UNIFORM EDITIONS, 
A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND the 


WORLD. 7s 6d. 


The ORIGIN of SPECIES by MEANS of 


NATURAL SELECTION, 6s, 


The VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by which 


ORCHIDS are FERTILISED by INSECTS. 7s 6d. 


VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS 


under DOMESTICATION. 2 vols, 15s. 


The DESCENT of MAN, and SELECTION 


in RELATION to SEX. 7s 6d. 


EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS in MAN 


and ANIMALS. Illustrations, [In the press, 


MOVEMENTS and HABITS of CLIMBING 


PLANTS. 6s. 


EFFECTS of CROSS and SELF-FERTI- 


LISATION in the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 9s. 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 93. tin the press. 
DIFFERENT FORMS of FLOWERS on 


PLANTS of the SAME SPECIES, 7s 6d. 


POWER of MOVEMENT in PLANTS. 9s. 


[In the press, 


FORMATION of VEGETABLE MOULD 


through the ACTION of WORMS. 63. 


LIFE of ERASMUS DARWIN. New Edition, 


Portrait, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


380 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 





I. 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, 


From One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date. 


Il, 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Ornamental Bindings, carefully Bound by the best Workmen, 


Ill, 
WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 
In Sets or Separately ; in all kinds of Binding. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


Iv. 
SPECIAL LIST OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
In Circulation and for Sale. 


ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


~ 
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CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTS. 


NEW 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS 





BOOKS. 
PRESENT. 


On Wednesday next, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 7s 64. 
THE 


WIT AND WISDOM OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Selected and Arranged by 


G. 
Editor of the Oxford Edition 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, LU.D., and JOURNAL of a TOUR 
to the HEBRIDES. Edited, with Notes, &., by 
Gro. BrrksEck Hitt, D.C L., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 6 vols. medium 8vo, leather back, cloth 
sides, with Illustrations, £3 3s, 

*,* Embodies the results of most recent research on 
the subject. No pains have been spared to render the 
Oxford edition of the ‘* Life” fully worthy, in point of 
accuracy and the judicious selection of illustrative 
matter, of the author and his work, 

“The classical edition, the scholar’s Boswell.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Six volumes of solid happiness.’’—Daily News. rs 

** A literary monument which will stand for ages. 

—Ilustrated London News. 


NEW EDITION of LOTZE’S “ METAPHYSIC.” 
LOTZE’S METAPHYSIC. In Three 


Books : Ontology, Cosmology, and Psychology. 
English Translation. Edited by B. BoSANQUET, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
[Just ready. ¥ 


The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. 
Edited, with Introductory Essays and English 
Notes, by W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, late Reader in Ancient History, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 28s. . 

[Just published. 


HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and 
PRICES in ENGLAND, A D. 1259-1793, By J.E. 
THorOLD Rogers, M.A., M.P. 8vo. Vols. I. 
and II. (1259-1490), £2 2s. Vols, III. and IV. 
(1401-1582), £2 203. Vols. V. and VI. (1585-1703), 
£2 103. [ Immediately. 


NEW EDITION of Dr. STUBBS’ HISTORICAL 
LECTURES. 


SEVENTEEN LECTURES on the 
STUDY of MEDIZVAL and MODERN HIS- 
TORY and KINDRED SUBJECTS. Delivered 
at Oxford under Statutory Obligation, 1867-1884, 
By WitiraM Stvusss, D.D., Bishop of Chester, 
late Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


** Of altogether exceptional value.”—Times. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, in its ORIGIN and DEVELOP- 
MENT. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, £2 83. 

“ The greatest work of its class that has ever been 
produced in any country.”’—Notes and Queries. 
*,* Also in 3 vols, crown 8vo, each 12s, 


NEW EDITION of EARLE’S ** PHILOLOGY of the 
ENGLISH TONGUE.” 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By J. Earve, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
Oxford, Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A SECOND ANGLO-SAXON READER, 
Archaic and Dialectal. By Henry Sweet, M.A., 
Author of an ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Reader,” &c. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, 43 6d. [Just published, 


CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By W. W. Sxeat, M.A. Third Edition, crown 
8vo, 5s 6d. [Just ready. 

** Mr. Skeat’s larger dictionary has established his 
title to the gratitude of all scholars ; and of his 
smaller dictionary we can only say that it is not less 
usefal and valuable.””—Saturday Review. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Arrangedonan 
Historical Basis. Second Edition, 4to, £2 4s. 


LECTURES on BACTERIA. By Dr. 
A. Dr Bary. Authorised Translation by H. E.F. 
GaRNSEY, M.A. Revised by I, BayLeY BALFour, 
F.R.S., Professor of Buiany, Oxford. Orown 
8vo, cloth, 6a. [Just ready. 

*,* “An important contribution to the literature 
of Bacteria, and gives a succinct and accurate pic- 
ture of the subject.’”’-—Note by Professor BAYLEY 

BALFOUR, 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues sent post-free on 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press 


BIRKBECK HILL, 


D.C.L., 
of ‘‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.’’ 


TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN BIO- 
LOGICAL MEMOIRS. Translated under the 
ree of, and Edited by, Professor 
J. Burpon-SanpvERson, M.D., F.R.S, I. Memoirs 

on the Physiology of Nerve, of Muscle, and of 

the Electrical Organ. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
[Just ready, 


LETTERS of DAVID RICARDO to 
THOMAS ROBERT MALTHUs, 1810-1823, 
Edited by James Bonar, M.A. Oxford, LL.D, 
Glasgow. 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. [Just published. 

*,* “The following letters are now printed for the 
first time from the original MSS., kindly lent for the 
purpose by Colonel Malthus, C.B. The collection 
covers the whole period of the friendship of the two 
men.’’—From the Preface, 


NEW PART of BOSWORTH’S ANGLO-SAXON 
DICTIONARY. Just ready, Part IIl., HWI-SAR. 
An ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY, 
based on the MS. Collections of the late Joseph 
Bosworth, D.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
Oxford. Edited and Enlarged by Professor T, N. 
ToLuerR, M.A., Smith Professor of the English 
Language, Owens College, Manchester. Parts 

I., 11., and IIL., 4to, stiff covers, 15s each. 


NEW WORK by the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
LECTURES on the BOOK of JOB. 
Delivered in Westminster Abbey. By the Very 
Rev. GEORGE GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
. [Just ready, 
*,* Uniform with ‘‘ Lectures on Ecclesiastes.” 


ROUGH LIST of the MANUSCRIPT 
MATERIALS RELATING to the HISTORY of 
OXFORD, contained in the Printed Catalogues of 
the Bodleian and College Libraries. Arranged 
according to Subject, with an Index, by F. Mapan, 
M.A., Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian. 8vo, cloth, 
7s 6d. (Just published, . 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
SCULPTURE. By L. E. Urcorr, M.A., late 
Scholar of Oorpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Assistant-Master in Marlborough College, Crowa 
8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

** The idea is excellent.””"—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“A very excellent epitome of the subject.” 
—Saturday Review, 

“ Certainly fulfils a distinct want in England.” 
—Classical Review, 


HISTORIA NUMORUM: a Manual of 
Greek Numismatics. By Barctay V. Heap, 
Assistant-Keeper of the Department of Coins and 
Medals in the British Museum. Royal 8vo, with 
Plates, half-morocco, 42s. 

‘* Will hold the field as our standard work on Greek 
coins for many years to come.”—Cambridge Review, 

“*In fact, deserves as few books do the German 
epithet of epoch-making in respect of the science with 
which it is concerned.’’—Saturday Review. 


A TEXT-BOOK of ALGEBRA. By W. 
STEapMAN A.pis, M.A., Principal and Professor 
of Mathemutics in University College, Auckland, 
New Zealand, formerly Principal of the New- 
castle-on-Tyne College of Science. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. (Just published. 


AESCHYLUS.—EUMENIDES. With 
Introduction and Notes. By ARTHUR SIDGWIcK, 
M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 


Assistant-Master of Rugby School. Extra feap., 
8vo, cloth, in Oue or Two Parts, 33. 
(Just published, 


ARISTOPHANES. — The KNIGHTS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. 
Merry, D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, in One or Two Parts, 3s, 

[Just ready, 


LYSIAS.—EPITAPHIOS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by F. J. SNett, 
B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. In 
One or Two Parts, extra feap. 8vo, 23, 

(Just ready. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 
LATIN. For the Use of Passmen and others. 
Selected by J. Y. Sancent, M A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. Seventh 
Edition, much Enlarged and Rearranged, extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, (Just published, 





STANDARD WORKS. 
The LAW and CUSTOM of the CON. 


STITUTION : a Statement of the Laws Relatin 
- to the Existing Legislative and Executive Institue 
tions of this Country, with Historical Explana. 
tions. By Sir W. &. Anson, Bart., D.0.L, 
Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 8yo, cloth’ 
10s 6d, iaaaea 
Vol. I, PARLIAMENT, 
Vol, If. EXECOTIVE. [To follow, 


TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By 
James Martineau, D.D., LL.D., late Principal 
of Manchester New College, London, Second 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 153. 

“The most important and original work which 

English philosophy has produced for at least a cen. 

tury and a hilf.”—Spectator, 


NEW EDITION of “ELEMENTS of 


LAW. 

ELEMENTS of LAW CONSIDERED 
with REFERENCE to PRINCIPLES of 
GENERAL JURISPRUDENCE. By Wituax 
Markey, D.O.L., late Judge of the High Court 
of Judicature, Calcutta. ‘hird Kdition, 8yo, 
cloth, 12s 6d. 

** One of the best works that have appeared on the 
subject of general jarisprudence since the publication 
of Mr, Austin’s lectures.’”’—West minster Review, 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. By W.E. 
Hatt, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
demy 8v0, cloth, 21s. 

"On the whole the best trevtise on the law of 
nations which has as yet been produced by an English 
writer.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A HISTORY of GREECE, from B.C, 
146 to A.D. 1864. By Grorce Fintay, LL.D. A 
New Edition, Revised throughout and Edited by 
H. F. Tozer, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo, £3 103, 


ITALY and HER INVADERS, AD. 
376-476. By T. Hopaxry, Hon. D.O.L., Fellow of 
University College, London, 4 vols, 8vo, £3 8s. 

“A great work, which increases in morit as it goes 
on.”’—Guardian. 

A PRIMER of POLITICS for the PEOPLE, 

ELEMENTARY POLITICS. By T. 
Rateiau, M.A., Feilow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. Fourth Edition, extra foap. 870, cloth, 
1s 6d ; stiff covers, 1s, 

** Few books of late years are better calculated to 
disseminate sound political knowlede and ideas.” 

—Scotsman, 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 

*‘One of the most accomplished and thorough 
students of French literature in England."—Puwll Me!! 
Gazette, 

A PRIMER of FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
“An extraordinary achievement in scholarship.” 

—Atheneum, 


A SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH 
LITERATURE, Crown 8vo, cloth 10s 6d. 
**In many ways a masterpiece.’”’—Athencum, 


SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. Selected and Arranged. Crown 8y0, 9. 


CLARENDON_ PRESS PARCH: 
MENT SERIES. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, ornamental parchment, gilt tops. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
JOHNSON.—RASSELAS. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by G. B. Hriu, D.C.L., 
Pembroke College, Oxford, Editor of the Oxford 


Edition of ‘* Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 4361; 
cloth, 33 6d. [Just read). 


UNIFORM with DOBSON’S “SELECTIONS 
from STEELE.” 
GOLDS MITH.—SELECTIONS. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by Austin Doxsoy. 
43 61; cloth, 33 6d. [Just ready. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
ADDISON.—SELECTIONS from 
PAPERS in the “SPECTATOR.” With Notes. 
a ARNOLD, M.A. Second Kdition, 63; cloth, 


S TEELE.—SELECTIONS from the 
“TATLER, ' “SPECTATOR,” and “GUARDIAN.” 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by AUSIIN 
Dosson. 73 6d; cloth, 53, 


BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by H. F. Tozex, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Coilege., 5:; 
cloth, 33 6d, 


SCOTT’S LAY of the LAST 
MINSTREL. Ldited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. Minto, M.A., Professor of Logic 
and Eoglish Literature in the University of 
Aberdeen. 3s 6d, 





GRAY.—SELECTED POEMS. Edited 


by Epuunp Gosse. 33; stiff covers, 1s 6d. 


application. 


Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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